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THE PROSPECTS OF WOOL. 


Just now there is a'plethora in the Sheep 
niarket. ‘Wool is down and sheep are follow’ 








ing in “the direction.’ There "is cotisidérable} applied ‘with advantage. 


discouragement, and some loss. Yet we sée’ho 
need fur despair. Gold, in coming’ down’ wilb 


nécessarily britig everything with it’; sheep, ‘of 


course, must be included ; this is to be’ expect- 
ed. But aside from this, “we'see no cause for 
discouragement. As it is, we ate large import- 
ers of wool. The wants of the cotintry de- 
mand it. Our wool and woolens from toreign 
ports, amount to a yearly iniport of probably a 
hundred million pounds. They are a profit to 
the foreigner. Why not realize that profit here 
among ourselves?.., There is,a field foryit... But 
we have not the sheep far. it, though an increas- 


“ed woniber in: the Northern! States. “Still we 


are greatly deficient ; we fall far short, in) meet- 
ing the demand, And. there, ig.a, prospect, 
froin the discouragement of our sheep owners, 
that the deficiency will be increased:, people 
will reduce their flocks, or dispose of them— 
and all on account of thé poor prospect it in the 
price of wool. This, in’ our opinion, is’ Wrong. 
There is market for’ wool, and always will’ Ue, 
varying of course with other things; bat it-will 
bé on a par with the other produets of the 
cotintry. The Joss (‘at present )-ie° in: the 
great change which the’ close’ ‘of the war, and 
the fall of gold have produced. ° Phese' have 
passed, or mainly. ‘Phe still farther fall ‘in 
the price of produete, consequent upon the 


greater appreciation of money, ‘will affect’ all} 


commodities and produce—net wool alone—so 
that'all, all the departinents of trade and’ busi- 


nese; are reached, and will suffer more or less” 


Why then should we. be discomraged; about 
sheep? There isan immense market, of wool | 
and woolens (and our woolen manufactories| ; 
are increasing) beyond, what we,can, supply,, 
unless the increase in sheep should, be sudden 


and great the, world over,, thus; influencing the, 


market—a thing not at all probable... There is, 
a check, a quietus giyen to wool, forthe pres- 
e1.t, which. is bnt, the, consequence of what we 
have enumerated—and_will pass gway with the |, 
cause, leaving a health ‘action and a stable 
basis for success. We’ hati probably reached’ 
the worst or nearly the worst stage of the case. 
Let us hold on to our sheep, and digpose Of oii 
wool to the best advantage. ” , 


RYE FOR BROOD ‘ance. 
A correspondent of ‘the Coujtry | Gentleman 
recom inends boiled rye for mares! to be got ‘in 
season. He advises otliéf grains'to be mixed 
with the rye, boiled, and given fot’ or five days 
before copulation. When the mitré’ is'served 
by the horse,’ discontinue the rye, as this grain 
is known to produce ergot (sent rye), & principle} 
which causes mi (See Chiat your grat)" 
is thoroughly pure atid tree’ from’all sinat, aud 
there will not be the least dangef. | +" 
acne 
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. CULTIVATIN G WHEAT. 

You want’ a dry, compact soil ‘for wheat, in 
good ‘heart, with lime and clay, in abun- 
dance. There is little, lack of these in most soils 
for raising the usual crops of the farm, especially 
of clay. For'wheat, lime may be almost always 
It strengthens the 
straw, and improves the berry. The mode of 
using: it, ie, to spread it over the land after the 
last plowing, at the rate of ten to fifty bushels 
to the dere, followed by the harrow. Itis easy 
to apply it and will always reward for the trou- 
ble, with something over for the years saening: 
as it bas a lasting effect. 


If the soil is poor, nothing is s0.good as to 
turn down a crop of cloyer or peas. These not 
at hand, manure, well rotted should be used, or 
the crop abandoned, 

Corn ground, any ground if rich, compact, | 

pod ‘well-balanéed, will whea' 
m eh Cree APR ie ean A 
that the soil be dry, dry throughont. Otherwise 
it will heave, and be produetive more of weeds 
than of grain: ‘Wet soil should be drained, oF 
wheat kept, off; it is too valuable a crop to be 
treated shabbily, 

It ia not: good in general to plow often for 
wheat, as it loosens the soil too mach. It should 
however, be sufficiently friable, to work well 
with the drill, Of course, deep tillage is what 
is wanted for wheat, as it has many roots, and 
they occupy the'soil above atid below. A set 
mear the surface, on the stem, extends outward- 
ly.;, the roots from the seed extend downward; 
and thus the full soil is occupied. Cultivate 
deep then, and mellow. 


Sow six pecks to the acre,.that is, if you sow. 
The best crops are obtained by drilling—best on 
many accounts, though the condition of the soil 
has much to do, where the drill is used, First 
and foremost, the land must be clean, or weeds 
will spring up between the rows. Corn ground 
is therefore objectionable on account ofthe bad 
tillage whieh that grain receives, Weeds get 4 
chance to ripen, and,sow the soil before the 
wheat does—and nothing. will hinder @ crop of 
weeds. Unless then you have a.choice soil, as 
yousbould have, sow broadcast. 

_ Clean culture reminds us of what we 
saw the past season,, in, traveling through the 
Genesee valley. The culture of wheat there is 
carried on to perfection... Weeds are not seen— 
orvhave not been #0 far.as our observation ex- 
tended. Tt was elean:soil, cleaw culture, clea 
‘im appearance throughout. Noetbing surpassed: 
the beauty of these wheat fields: _ Andyso should 


“litsbe here. It benefits theréy:and»it will here. 


Drilling has been) practiced: in ‘Genesee for 
many years—and is an established thing, en- 
perior in every respect to the-old mode. In 
Ohio, and in most of the wheat-growing States, 
the advantage of dritling is understood—and 


periority over the old mode, ' 

', Wheat is, sown, with us from the 15th of 
to the 15th, Sept, ‘The best time,.for sowing ja 
much depending, upon the season follows, 
the weather, and the location: ‘Baeli-munet: run 
His ‘owt vidk.\"" tT abe es 
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the little rows, thick and. cleam, show tht Sood fe 


te WEEDS. 

‘We are too much pestered with weeds—just 
ng abundantly. The soil is rich, and they 
thrive in it, This. we see in,,all, directions. 
We see it with regret—and yet we take no 


is ‘to eradicate the evil, or only bo far 
jaait interferes with the immediate cultivation 


sour. crops. Else a weed would scarcely 


be molested. 
usthe brood is continued—permitted to 
i soil—and thus from year to year the 
lis extended, And it will continue so long 
as we permitit, and no longer. But it is neces 
sary that all take an interest in the matter, for it 
eguires the unanimous consent of the whole 
ntry to.extirpate the pest, Henee our care- 
and considerate farmers, are, in, a meas- 
ure, at the mercy of the rest—for seeds have 
wings, and a free run wherever the winds may 
ty them, We must aid one another against 
evil, 

But, much may be done by individual effort, 
(Indiyidual farmers may treat their lands to an 
almoat absolute riddance—and grow grain where 
weeds now occupy the soil. They are vigorous 
growers and rank feeders. And if our farmers 
could see how much the weeds get—how much 
from their grain—there would be less careless- 
ness in the matter; weeds would be dealt with, 
as they deserve—and that is, first, to prevent 
avy seed from maturing; and, second, to keep 
the stalk down, out of sight of the sun, and, the 
air: that will kill any weed. Plowing and 
harrowing willdo thiseffectuaily. It will even 
destroy the Canada Thistle, the worst of them 
all, a8 we well enough know... \Andithe soil, at 
the same time, will be greatly ameliorated and. 
improved by the operation.; It) will be enrich- 
ed, as well) as made mellow. Then! a heavy 
crop following, will finish, what weeds may be 
struggling for life. Plow repeatedly during the 
season. Plow as often as the weeds are found 
toget near the suriage;: let them not see the 
sun, Two winters and one summer will pretty 
well choke |to death, all growing weeds; in the}, 
soil, and prepare (by, the treatment) the ground 
for the heaviest of crops. 


~~ 





Seep, Waeat.—In those sections. where the 
wheat crops have suffered injury fromthe rain} 
‘and bug, the farmers should supply. themselves 
as early as possible with the best qualities for 
planting. There are iy store, in Yerou places, 


many fields this season have produced very ex- 
cellent grain. A good - demand for these su pe- 
rior - grades will, of course, exhaust the supply 
at an early day, and hence the.necessity for. se- 
curing seed while opportunities are presented. 
In this matter, the millers of St. Louis are deep. 


grain they cannot m nfacture the, superior 
family flour for which this market stands justly 
lebrated. Titely attention ‘in this particular 
will’ enwure the yield’ of’ ‘superior wheat next/|re 


hig. seaeon, and sepainenstenally he ones atthions 


[St. Louis Democrat; AL > Bi 
Gariesh-rrre-neebee-tdeil—e » 


Botreaneh dand .isithé bane ofthe county =| pcg 
Bysand-by we will cultivate less ‘dnd"Hotter 
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some fing qualities of last year ’s harvest, and} 


ly interested .- Without the, highest qualities of 


A CHEESE FACTORY. 

Mr. Willard of the Utica Herald ig one of the first 
agriculturists and most careful observers of the 
country. Livingin the centre of the best dairy 
section in the United States (Herkimer County, 
N.Y.) he is prepared to report accurately the 
doings of the dairy in all its branches. We 
take the following from his medium of commu- 
nication, the Herald: 


Just off the main road and about a quarter of 
a mile from the village, is situated the cheese 
factory ot G. B. Weeks, which. receives the milk 
trom, 600 cows. The dry-house isa, two storied 
structure 100 feet by 26 feet, while the vat and 

ress room is in a separate building, the former 
being’ 26 feet by 36 feet, and the latter 13 by 41 

eet. Everything about the premises basa neat 
and clean appearance, showing systematic and 
thorough management; this, together, with the 
nice quality of “goods”. in the dry-house, places 
it at once among the firat-class factories, Only 
25 hogs are iby at phias establishment, aod they 
receive i .. daily allowance of corn with their 
whey tiée of the Whey ‘fe throwti 
away. We" looked over the ¢heese in the dry- 
house, and tested a number with the. trier. 
They bored well, and the flavor was good, Mr. 
Weeks the gentlemanly proprietor, opened bie 
books and-gave us every facility for obtaining 
correct information. Statistics obtainad in this 
way have some value to the public, At some 
of the factories we notice a disposition to deal 
somewhat in guess work.. This may bea very 
convenient way of moaning: iege look well on 
paper, but unfortunately theipublic is suspicious 
and will not credit everything, 

| Lhe number. of wine gallons of milk received. 
jon June 13th, was 1,481, which was made up 
into eleyen cheeses, preased in 20-inch hoops, 
94 inches high, and weighing, in, gross, 1,274 
pounds, 

Mr Weeks informed ‘us that dairies deliver’ 
jing milk at this factory vary in size from fiveto 
thirty cows, and that the average quantity of 
milk per day for each cow. is, 2% gallons. In 
order to show, what cows are doing in this sec- 
ition, the pores 2 gorly be ber day from several 
dairies is given. Bowers, 28 cows, 
90-gallons ;'b. FO 28 cows; fest gallons; 
W.N. Peckbam, 18 cows, 67 oe ote 
\Benedict, 15. cowe, 53 gallons; > Blair, 


cows, 34 gallons, 


488, and 70-sold at°16'6-10 eents per’ pound. 
The charge for manufacturing is on a sliding 
‘scale, and is as follows: Heis insured 1} cents per 
pound, in any event; and if cheese sells above 
12 cents, 14 cents; ‘ana if Above 17 get: ant 
cents, the patrong furnishing everythin 

whey is allowed to get alittle acid a 
curds are removed, from the vats, and when re- 
moved is of medium fineness. 





Vermin Aone Powis. ‘—By attending to tlie 
following , fowls will entirely be kept 
clean of: all Kod uieatats: ofthe if im 
co pement, in the. dust-corner 0 
rote mix about half a pound , of calphr 
among the lime and ashes’ the {owls “duet des 
This will give the feathers a dh he 
and: if infested with lice, d imandes 
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The whole number of chéese made has been | 
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BL SER Aa Nigel oes eR DEA recaldeutcertt in epblighdon’ te 
made: me grains have ‘more’ est ian |. 1 4 with 
others ; 80-0 4 qualities that ingke- fat. haying: < tae of BY spoilt y be 
In a Wowd re@ ts of wheat, according fo ace cure, bu ut lila spehcer oe 
Piesse, are’ten ob fests in a trundred fesre if Hs use. Kay ; 


parts of oat-meal, néarly double. 


Hence oats ati bétter for horses,: on acco ‘of 
their flesh-forming principle; father ; 
muse¢le is what a horse wants, fattening 


purposes; howevéf,"torn and other — ‘are 


be 
a ett BL tects i is eaten, tite system bu 


appropriates what is already Sonnet but would. 
as Peyy $i wats it fr om vegetables, from . fiqur 
ésh naking ptincipleor “tHe flesh it- 
Es i) item ituents—goes to form cheese in 
the dairy 3 the starch, &c., butter. Hence it is 
that somepe ple agsert. that cream bas little 
ipfluence i in A reese, weber than to enrich it; 
for cheese and butter are entirely distinct, The 
same kind of, food i is equa \ good for the pro- 
duction,of either,, Thisis a point of consider- 
able interest, and is not yet fully explained— 
indeed, is, yet in its infancy. And a plant in its 
different stages of growth has aditterent effect. 
The fat of the plant is held in reserve for the 
geed ; nothing is wasted in leaves, wood, &c.; the 
Hence when this 
takes place, the stalk is comparatively) worthless 
to what it is prior ‘to thé claange. “And the fat 
cannot ve apptopriated so well in the seed as 
when, it is diffused through the stalk, ender 
herbage, therelore; is the best; and- when se- 
éured betore the direction of the oil takes place, 
so mach the better will be the hay. 


GROWING 4 TIMBER: 

The following which we take from the corres- 
pondence of the Couniry Gentlemanis suggestive 
of, what the Wesishould do—what they can do: 

7 P want to tell my story, which I know to be 
true and pérfectly correct, as all the parties are 
t0 me! well’ known and of unimpeachable 
veracity.” The scene is in Berkshire county, 
Mass. | ‘A boy reaped wheat in a'field—that boy 

to’be a ‘elon, and lived to the ripe old age 
of 82 years: * Before he died, he sat in bis chair 
did ‘saw a neighbor of his from day to day 
drawing saw loge'to'the nrill. This man drew, 
had sawed, and solid 152,000 feet of lumber, and; 
all from 3} acres of ground ‘upon which tbe old 
than whew a'bdy had reaped wheat. The titn- 
bet was mostly piney some oak. I believe pine 
will grow a6 fast ‘here as ‘shat. “| Hawk-Eve, 
Keokuk; Fine, 1805. 

This,shows that it is practicable to raise our 
own timber. On the. prairies this, is especially 
an advantage, not only as timber, but,in many 
other ways. Weneed timber land to ward off 
the storms—the cold blasts that sweep over the 
coyntry.. Woods by their shade invite mois; 


ture, and tetain ,it., Qur, prairie soil .is rich— 


well Prey to the th, and) the rapid 
growth ‘of timber. Why: not grow wood as 


well, as grain, when it is 90 highly beneficial ? 
Like many,of the outside advantages, it is neg: 
We have.so much to do!—to work at 
du? crops, and ‘to take care “of the’ land! But 
Gan we not.devote.a little time to planting thé 
twigs? . There certainly is not, much labor—not 
so muchas weimagine. Beeause the trees are 
lat gé, ‘We até apt to think the work is a huge 
one. Only to set outa few little sticks, and to 
take # little care afterwards. 
) Plant at’ least shade tzeee—plent. them abun- 
deity 4 : (Dhie will lead to.a more 
aon “Ave 86h ‘Our fields Wil? 
ic 0 d; our orchatds ; our gardeus (by 
ato ato there..will be. lees. heat; 
a arsareren as it will encourage 





e birds in’; fairer” views 5 and 
are weit ok Thy f there isa young 
aa growing, of timber--growing 
rapidly, ae it. win thie sei rich soil, without 


{ me ergs ' al ite ral 
16W—it shia’ puts forth, there 
ie fist im pap baat py 
tot sal ono, Pe trees, may reap himself 
the’ bewefitvtor which he planted thet; namely, 
Phe Win ber.” THE reat’ We Will Foaling “thw few 
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¢h ten por-four times 
a dey until A cu 


j ee T/ 
(Lice ow he swine louge-is readily 
destroyed by ‘a Strong Me eee 6 of  quassia’| 
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water ; + tie - 2 foot with a’ eae, to 
keep the ie ap 


“Bore ; keep the -sore 
foot from the ae, and repeat this operation 
once or twice a week, and 


will hey a 
for worst cas 


ree ordinaty blue 
pat ol wall; b toreepa ned The difficulty 
is; Wher cavity Ti the cle put baré Gn thet 


jground, €véen alter the disordér fas been’ re- 


tation and soreness ensue again, 
Os Suorpye. Horses paar Over-geacn.—In 

the Mark Bane F: ess, a blacksmith, who has 
had “much experience in the art of shoeing. 
contends that in ordet to prevent horses from 
over-reaching they should be shod as follows:— 

** Make the toe-caulks very low, forward, stand- 
ing a little ander, and the shoes eet as far back 
a8 conv <tient,'with heel-caulks, so as to let the 
foot roll over as quick.as possible. “On the hind 
foot I have, the hee}-caulk low, and the .toe- 
caulk high, and_ projecting, forward, eeping | 
back the hind foot while coming up over a hig 
toe catilk, thus’giving’ time for the forward foot | g 
to get out of the way. If thus shod, the horse 
will/travel.eleau, without a.cli¢k, and, his, speed 
will be increased on a trot, fifteen or twenty 
seconds in a mile.” The Express has the fol- 
lowing comments onthe above method: “The 
reverse of this rule is generally practised. The 
biacksmiths,in view of preyentingover-reaching, 
usually set the forward shoes as far forward as 
possible, and. set the hind shoes as far back from 
the toe as they convetiently can. It remains 
for intellegent blacksmiths to decide which is 
tbe beat’ method.” 


SECURING MUCK IN WINTER. 

Drain your muck land in the sammer—and 
when it is frozen toa good depth in winter, cut’ 
it in blocks and carry it on your field where 
wanted. This is an easy method, and can be 
done when work is not crowding. The ele- 
ments will thus have a good effect upon it 
during the latter part of winter, and the changes 
of spring. Then work into the soil. In no 
case carry muck with the water in it, as the 
most part in weight is water. Drain off the 
fluid, and ‘then you can work to advantage. 
Land that has much gravel or sand, or an excess 
of clay, is the land for muck. When rich in 


huthus oF Vegetable matter, it is less néeded. ' 
ee Ot ; 





To Prevent a Horse rrow PuL.ine at THE 
Ha.rer.—The’ Country Gentleman says: Tie a 
rope around) the neck, put it through a hole 
in the edge ofthe manger, and tie it around 
the foreleg below the knee; and when the 
horse «pulls, the rope will slip through the 
hole and pull up the:fore-leg, and he will soon 
give it up. 
Removine tue Arrer-Birta ry Cows.—The 
old practice was deemed a successful one, viz: 
woodashes’ given’ a week or ten days before 
calving. It ie considered a safe method. It is 
also used after calving if the after-birth is re 
tained. Atablespoonft?éach day, is the amount 
used—thotgh more is sometimes given. We 
used to giveil ih’ bran. It is certain where the 
bran and ashe are used, that the ashes do not 
‘hurt, and the’ bran is a benefit. 


AsBortion 1x Cows.—It is said on good au-| 
thority, that abortion can be prevented by with- 
holding the affected ¢ cow from the male for six 
or nine “‘thonths after the accident. This gives 
a chance for the course of nature to correct it- 
self, Is this so? or are farrow cows subject to 
the mishap to the same extent that we find in 
those petiodically « affected, or where a herd ig 
disposed to slink its 0 ring, | as is the case in 
some parts ¢ of the’ prin . 


_Purca SIN eae OO purchase an, old 
mock. hig short-lived, living but 
onth or tea nt 


: summer—and a swarm 


— 


aptto ron out in th ‘way and’ by’ dents, 
that it is commouly understood that an 
ewarin is @ light and wot very desirable one.— 


one)® pear, .or, bétter, | two ‘years’ a) 
Such stocks ‘are generally, Faceted 
two great requisites, 
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But’ where the bluffis nd the 
e8, as in Bt. Louis, tia St. 
magtiy other co ein a . 


benefits the\soit-in te action ee 


king it more open; \friab 
here, | The soil in This br zaps 


day, ™ma- 


la \foo"com-| 


is tote 


his stirring will Kaleo A 2 





pact ; stands too long. ~Ligwe 
great eke remetly thie’ evil 
aids the organic.prapérties. of c. soil to-better 


will: ina} 


few years, ‘father thay” once in. Mie 
using @ latge.amount, me 


How to Make a Barfiyard. 
Best wa y, in ys inidb,to torm a ba 
ria br the Welker d i rie mithoes 
coming muddy where the ground is lower 
than some of its surrounding parts; is to plow 
and scrape from the center to the outside, 
making 4 gradual degcent from thé outside to 
thecenter. Let the fall be one-half foot in ten, 
and falling a little more as you near the center. 
Dig a drain’ from’ the’ Genter to some shitable 
place without the yard, where you can construct 
a vat to put in leaves, sods, muck, &c., that will 
absorb and retain the liquot from the yard. 
The bottom and sides may be formed ot planit 
or may be more subste ntially built of stone “ 
mortar., The top of the yat should. be made to 
guard against rains and surface water as.much 
ard pve le. Thedrain should fall considerab! 
hould be made of plank eight inches high’ 
or one: foot: wide, inside. « The head ‘ofthe 
drain should. be,.conered over with a good, 
pirong iron grate, The yard ought to be well 
paved with cobble stone, and, with a little pains, 
you can always ‘have a’ dry yard. “Phé water 
trom ‘the barn and shed should. never be allow 
ed to run into the yard, but should becarried 
by good eave- troughs to alarge cistern tor the 
purpose 4 watering ‘stock, od orking Farmer. 








“-STAGGERS IN HORSES. 

Staggers is a generic term applied to ‘several 
diseases of horses; ‘Mad or sleepy staggers iis 
inflammation of the brain, a rare but fatal com 
plaint marked by high fever, a staggering gait, 
violent, convulsive'struggling, usually termita- 
ting in’ stupor, ani ‘treated by bleeding, full 
doses of physic, and cold water to the head. 
Grass or stomach staggers is acute indigestion, 
usually occasioned by overloading the stomach 
and ‘bowels with tough hard grass, vetches, or 
clover, ot a full meal of wheat, or other indi- 
gestible food. Jt.is most common. in summer 
and autumn ; is indicated by impaired appetite, 
distended abdomen, dull aspect; unsteady i 
and is remedied by full doses of purgative med- 
icine, such as six drachms of aloes anda drachm 
of calomel rubbed down together and given in a} 
quart of thin, ;well,.boiled gruel., Frequent 
clysters, with hard rubbing and hot water to 
the belly, are likewise useful, When the dull. 
uess increases stinitlants ehould be really given. 
—|North British, Agriculturist, 


<>< 
~->eo<- 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

To Prevent a Cow Sucking Herself. 

I have a very fine, small cow that had suck- 
ed herself for the last two years, which gave 
much trouble and vexation. I tried yokes in 
every form I could think of—but, in rubbing, 
she would break the rounds and get it out of 
order. 1 at length went to the smith and had 
a bit’ made of a piece of rod iron bent in’ the 
form of a common blind bridle bit, with a large 
ring in it, letting the rod project at, each end 
about three inches, with a-strap of leather over- 
head, between her horns and ears, which has 
proved a sure remedy. Her neck is at liberty, 
and she can lick herself. “But if she attempts to 
suck—it is no go, L.D. 


———_—___—~+ 2 —_______— 

' To Keer Eoos.—Eggs can be kept for éwe| 
‘|years, by dipping them. in a ‘solution made of} 
one pound of quick lime, andone of salt, to one}. 
gallon of water ; take » n.old pail and putin your 
lime anid water, and then stir until) it isdissolved, 
then addysalt above, (keep:in the:cellar;) when 
cool enotghi, it isteady touse. Dipin the eggs, 
and seé that they dre all coveredwith the-solu- 
tion, whieh» must. be stirred from the ‘bottom! 
| occasionally. ‘Pack them, small end: ‘down- 
wards, invbran or) salt, or without anything. 
When wanted for use or he a Miele dalek 
me dip ¢ 
an 
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‘Weather. bor Mert 
Fiter in the Maryland Farm eradabods 


Look. at our newdan the soil 
often the most 


yy sorrel 
od a ' 
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four miles long, passed 
the North.— Er. 
To know what condttate the necessary food 
)for , weife but to burn the plant ‘An 
Lamiije- the ash.) If any of its ingredients “are” 






-wanting-in_the soil,.the. plant..will_not.thrive- 


bor come to mrapurity. ; 
made this discovery. 

Several bushels (in weight) is lost out of 
every 50> bushels of grain, if cut when ripe.— 
Cut when i in dough, you will.also save your 
straw if you take care in curing it., 

Too Mvcn tn a Hourry.—We hurry too much: 
it is not enterprise: itlispalfever to pet through 
with, what,should.be done in less time in order 
todo it well, A fever it is—and consequently 


It was De Saussure thay 


harriedly, is.wever well done, ,.Weeds will fol~ 
low, hastily-cultivated ground — because the 
work, is ‘not, well done; 
showing the haste of the mower, leaving to de- 
lormity and to loss,whatshould have been gath- 
ered and done in, the true order of time, In 
America, we, have not yet learned to live—only 
to run—and.we are, constantly .out of breath, 
excited, impelled, unhappy. 


The man who has respect: for his children 
will save his manures and apply ‘them to his 
land for the benefit’of the future. 


~~. 





gexe~ Our “friend, Tyrie Sappington, of St. 
Louis Coutity will accept our thanks for some 
budéiof a) very early and excellent cherry. The 
variety was brought from Germany, and proves 
to be very early and prolific. The quality is 
first-rate. 


From Correspondents—the Crops. 

Ev, Rurat Word; We. have. very good 
crops,of small. grain in this,county (Durham, 
\Hancock Co,,: Ill., July, 27,) as faras I know, 
this season. Qld residents. say that the pros- 
peets for, corn were. never better, We are hav 
ing. and. bave had. for the Jast ten days, large 
quantities of, rain—so much, so, that farmers 
cannot finish harvesting their oats, make bay 
or stack any kind of grain—of which there are 
large quantities in the field,, Unless it ceases 
to rain, soon; there will be, but. little, fit, for mar; 
ket. H. G. Le 


Ep: Rurkt Worn: Vur corn crop here (Gen- 
tryville, Gentty'Co.,"Mo:, Jilly 24th,) is very” 
fine. Fall'wheat about half a crop: Oats fine; 
but our wheat’ is teatly raitted in the shock 
and oats in the swath. ‘Raining constantly’ 
since the isth of June,’ and today we had the 
heaviest rain T'evetisaw fall’; our water-courses 
are higher’ than eVer known before. 

C. D. Mornersean. 





NTT Ler 

Fp. Runa, Wortp: We are having a sorry. 
time here (Carrollton, Greene Co., {ll., July 27, ws. 
it bas rained nearly every twenty- coor hours for, 
the last three “weeks, . Wheat was a short half 
crop, injured by excess of wets, and three-fourths 
is still in the shock and growing fine. Oats 
and hayuvery jittleeaved-< Barly; potatoes are 
fine, though they begin to 7: signs, of rot, 

Fruit——Apples,short; peaches. plenty fn. fay. 
orable localities; pears}, apricots and plums, 
meas nbeane neg taken the pains " 
put out.the. trees. |, 

Grapes.—Some eleoad badly ; “the Rebess 
ca nearly all blasted, Catawba very little, and 
n| where they rap ontrees.are very fine ;, Concord 
m| good; Ieabella,.alo.,. Small firaite, nEsoes the 


strawberry, plentiful, joosi oi) 0! vis 
The p for corm and eane is good on 


will ‘Be fine fit stops réining. 





dry.—[ Cor. Rural New Yorker, 
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I, of the Soil for Orchards. 
, The season for. tree. planting will soon, be 
here—the best. season for that purpose of all 
the year. Have our readers, who have not got 
an abundance of apples, peaches, pears, cher- 
ries, plums, quinces, apricots, nectarines, &c., 
determined to plant them. the present fall, so 
to enjoy the fruits of their own raising in i 
their abundance? What a luxury. to be able to 
go to the orchard and ‘get the choicest variety 
ofall kinds of fruit! And every reader who 
has not got them ‘should procure the trees this 
fall and plant them. 

But, first, be should select a proper place 
for planting; then prepare the’ soil thorouglil¥ 
for their reception. ‘This néed* Hot cost much ; 
atid how well it rewards one!’ ThE treés will 
make double the growth in well’ prepared 
ground. They will come into bearing far soon- 
e¥. They will bear ‘traneplanting better, be 
healthier, and make finer trees. 

Can ‘a good crop of grain be raised in soil 
poorly prepared?) “A'poor yield ‘will be inevita- 
VieX So willa poor growth result ‘front i 
ing trees in poorly prepared land. 

Now it need not cost much to yiphopare the 
gtotind properly for trees.’ Don’t get frighten- 











ed at the’ expense” account,’ for it will nét' be]. 


large. The whole secret is to plow the ground 
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[Written for C if ou ’s a 


evs “Rose! how art the Cae, - flower 
*apbat ever drank the ainbient showet; 
Rose! thou art the fondest child” 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild.” 
Thus sang the ancient poet, and thus are we 
constrained tossing during the bright and béau- 


| 'tiful days of June: as we are) greeted with a 


sight so lovely asithat of the ‘Queen of Flow: 
ers;”’ with ¢olors:rich; rare; and varied. The 
air is redolent with its sweetness; its beauty 
gilds the morning like a fairy scene. No flow- 
en compares with the rose— 

“Even the Gods who walk the sky 

Are amorous of thy scented sigh !” 

The rose is: grafted into the poetry of every 
language, ‘always Wolding a* high ‘estimate 
among the people. We find it mentioned at 
quite’an early date. ‘Solomon speaks of ‘the 
Rose of Sharon in his Songs; Herodotus men- 
tions the double rose; Pliny informs us that 
many varieties were in cultivation,among the 
Romans; and Sappho, the Greek poetess, ene S of 
it thus— 

“Should Jove appoint some flower to reign 
“In matchiléss beauty o’er the plain— 
* The Rose, all mankind will agree, 
The Rose, the Queen, of Flowers should be.”’. | 

A rank par excellence it is destined to hold, 
shall we say, for all ages to come? 

Roses were held in high estimationamong the 
ancients to, form, wreaths. and garlands, for 
State ovcessions, end -were much used to deck 
the ‘altars’ of their temples. Rose-water was 
largely used jin. the cookery of the Romans— 
and their ladies are said to have been most pas- 
sionately fond ofits perfume. 


The extravagant tales and legends, told of 
the rose by oriental nations, are tamiliar to all. 


ite through all ages; among nearly every na: 


déeply? and! thént brdeeplow' fit! deeply athe tion, has been increased to an almost incredible 


deeper the better. And if you will cross-plow 
again and make tliesoil mellow as an ash-heap 
“the better still. “What ‘@ fine growth trees 
will make’ in such a’soil! “What Wealthy, 
thrifty shoots! How soon they ‘will ‘come ‘into 
beliring! How little they will’ be | ‘troubled 
with disease, or insects—for it is the poor 
sickly-growing trees that insects attack: What 
pleasure to look wpon an ‘orchard planted in a 
woil so well prepared! And what a crop of 
corn, potatoes, tobacco; or beans, can be raised 
with the trees om land vtlius' puinee culti- 
vated ! 

Have you a sub-soil plow ? 3168, r stout 
follow the first plow, breaking the eound to 
the depth of twenty inches, wi 
the trench plow is good for this. purpese, and is 
tobe had at the agrieuitutal stores. © ‘One team 
Of Horses or cattle Gan’ Haul it. 
plow better than the sub-soil_plow, in the rich, 
deep soil of the’ Weét? UAH ifthietrench plow | 
ig Allowed to follow thé "Other plow when’ the 
field is cross-plowed,” it will’ be a ‘beh dfit! “Yow 
can’t’ prepare your land too’welli" The | grett’) 


érror in’ farming is, we dén’t ‘take! sufficient), 


pains. to" prepare 
étops!" They might 
netie extra labor in preparing the soil P™ 
Tt is’ an ‘excellent ‘ 
Chard land. Indeed “it 


~ for’ dhy Of our 


‘absolutely necessaty 


1at.is known.as 


‘We! Tike thia 


‘ately incteased ‘bya 


tide "t6 ‘dtain’ ell 


number. of varieties. However, these/are:class- 
ed into a dozen or more families ; but of these, 
itis not our province at present to speak. Were 
we, to be called upon to select a single favorite, 
we would be quite ata loss which one to choose; 


should bea rose—a perpetual bloomer—some- 
thing that would greet with beauty and sweet- 
ness the culturist all the summer long. 

It has been said that the rose typifys infinity. 
If any flower for perpetuity, constancy and 
beauty, is to be compared as such, we would 
surely ascribe it: to the rose. 

—“No flower that ‘blows 
Is like the rose, nor scatters such perfume.” 

What would.our gardens be,without the rose. 
How many @ song unsung ; how many a tend- 
er passion sighed away,upon the empty air, but 
for.the beautiful and expressive rose-bud. 

The poetry of nations would have Jost its 
greatest charm, Love claims. it as its own.— 
‘Piety adorns its altars and. temples therewith, 
Grief plants it on the tombs of departed friends. 
And Luxury crowns her festive board with 
wreaths of roses. Amd; thus: to an infinite de- 
gree the rose allegorically septensttew phases 

jof human art’and téeliig: * Aah ths ae 
Weston, Mo. , oe I 


ye 
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APPLE TREES---HIGH. ‘HEADS. 
A few days since we, passed. an orehard of 





whet the ground is Wet.” But it willbe half'e cet- young Apple trees, where, the roach had, been 


try before it isgeriérally followed. The day fs 

coming when all % ‘faring will be under 

éraiitved—when | it! will! berfound that it ye 

ricbly pay. one to, go, to this, ex pense. | Jt has 

been demonstrated ree at the yo! casi 
‘a& crops, Talis wi one tor 3 

red in thiree or i iA AYE 

nor On conmerinde at a 

ing. Of course.it ie noti @ 1 "Geod 
ornpende se be, grown without it-—but better 


ones with 


If we kabe said anything” tO indice Pied| 


about.to plant treés}'to zive’extra care’ in 
paring their. ground,.ste ishall feel that we have 





conferred a real benefit. sho odT  .esidoixay 
SLOPS FOR ‘THE GARDEN. 
Save your soap-sudswnd slops — om the kit- 


chét—your' spent brine, refuse ” ‘Other 


thatler, dnd ipply jot den? Dt ek ft the and thé Wood ratte 


4 dh, cape 
) dfthis' wt tee 7 ast 
U efdes; You ‘will ge 


caused to start simorseven feet ftom the ground. 
The trees had evidently ‘beén planted, four or 
five years, . Apfew.of the trees had withstood the 
effects of the syn off the bodies ana ‘wete grow- 
g well, but at Yeast two-thirds “ol peg had 
bee killed outright... When will, tree planters |" 
“learn that in thie climate, trees must be ipermit- 
ted to branch’ low?” They will-ddsd if Slowed 
‘ have their-way. But. the: ruthless. hand of 
he planter with his shiarp knife" Will’ cat away 
every branch within xeach, The: sun io Febru- 
ary and March shines upon, the body of the 
tree, warms it, sets the sap in. cireulation anda 
freeze ensues’ the following” night, congealing 
the sap, rupturing the sap .v and death 
sooner or latter followe.: ‘The: bark becomes 


pwd have 


their apple trées fem i if they will look 


a 


on the south-Wweé will find 
hi i hat we nt teUeien 2 Naa y way to}! 
the Blo tan 


0." Save in Taba 2 a 


a “avi A+ ft eng moboid 





ther material» This will protect! oe 


iage Fn a weve baA 


*Phis flower having thus been a general favor-|' 


yet, were we to plant but a single flower, that: 


ve trees with tight 18 “to rept k on 
he south side, or gop ctavedy 180 ; laa 


OD AND VALLES FARMER. 
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the sun, The branches when allowed to grow 
low will shade and. protect the bole of the tree. 
The bodies of all trees, whether with high or 
low heads, are benefitted by being wrapped with | , 
some material, not  tigat enough however to 
bind the.bark, 

Good orchards cannot be had without care 
and skill any more than good crops without 
good cultivation, ahd the sooner tree planters 
learn this the betrer will it be for their interests. 





[Written for Colman's Rural World.] 
KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 


' Most persons find it impossible to keep sweet 
potatoes during the winter, as they must be 
kept at a uniform temperature, and in a certain 
state of dryness, or they decay and are gone 
directly ; and indeed it is a somewhat difficult 
matter to keep them With ‘the ordinary appli- 
ances of the farm-house. 

But having occasion to purchase seed pota- 
toes lately, 1 had the opportunity of seeing a 
sweet potato cellar, that was at once effective, 
eeonomical and simple—where no thermometer 
to regulate the temperature—no direct fire-heat, 
nor any particular attention was. required after 
storing away in the fall, 

Thie consisted of a cellar or hole in the 
fround, dug directly under the floor of tlie 
room occupied by the family, the only Opening 
fo which was, pear the stove place by a trap 
door; the cellar is small, say six feet wide, 
eight or ten feet long, and six or so high, or 
large enough’ to hold'400 to 500 bushels of pota- 
toes when filled up. The walls of this ¢ellar 
are many feet inside the walls of the house, and 
of course out of reach of frost, or wet from 
drainage. 

the walle are built up tight and enug to ‘the 
upper floor all around, and plastered ; : the floor 
ig of earth only. The potatoes are poured in 
here, dry and sound, in the fall, and remain till 
Wanted in spring. 
The proprietor informed me that, out of 400 
bushels stowed away thus, he will not loseover 
three bushels by decay, or any esher cause ; 
and the potatoes are sound and plump, not 
shrivelled in the least, as is apt to RY the case 
When kept in cellars by fire-heat; and they are 
said to keep much longer and better after taken 
out ot the cellar, than those kept. by. fire-heat. 

‘It will oe seen that the dry, heated tempera- 
ture of the room can be admitted or excluded 
fat’ any time, as needed ; but the cellar must re- 
ly mainly for its proper heatand dryness, to its 
situation and size. At all events it appeared 
to me to be a most successful, and certainly a 
simple and economical plan of keeping this 
useful and nice-flayored edible through the 
winter. C. 


ore 





A Fair Crop of Catawba Grapes Still, 


N. J. Couman, Esq:, Dear wir: In your num- 
ber of August lst, I read a communication from 
G. C, Eisenmayer referring to ‘a statement of 
another Mr. Eisenmayer in’ a former humber, 
both, of which tend, to create.the impression 
that the Catawba grapes hereabout were al- 
most entirely destroyed by the rot. This is not 
so. “Although we had a pretty ‘severe rot 
for ‘sometinee, yet ‘the vines’ were so full 
of grapes, and these so fine,/and Jarge, and 
the berries so thickly set, that, if even a 
third part of the’ berries (the highest rate of 
damage I heard of) were lost, yet there would 
be, if, nothing more happens, quite a fair crop. 
Even the statensent of Mr. Eisenmayer an 
Catawba prapes afotnd Mascoutah is exa 
ted." Only a few days ago I met Mr. bed, 
Englemnann, the largest, wine, grower, around 
Mascoutah, and he told. me that notwithstand- 
ing the et rot, he expects to get a fair crop 
of Catawba The same stated also that’ 
his *@odticords eter as Fite if not more 
from the rot. aiele elf, living about Hie 
way between Bellville and "Mascoutah, T lost 
about the fourth part of my Catawba grapes by 
the rot, and yet, lb nevet, ‘since: I »planted’ my 
vineyard (18 yearsago), had a better prospect 
of an abundant crop; never saw such fine ay 
large Catawbns as’ the present'yéar, ae 

- retand, ie the with a " vines} Farm 


yards around Belleville. The fledven ay look 


very yet, so; that. there isvever ny panapeas 
that is apenas will fully ripen; an do thist the 
lovers, of be confident! 


favorite beverage 
Belleville,” I. August 5, 1869. 


Winter” Ravisies.— Winter  Radishes” dre 
considtted by many a great luxury, Ap, aneys 
commands a ‘ice, an,.our 
Black Spanish varieties: are well.known. The} 
Chinese Rose Winter is better, on account: 
its color)» ‘being! bright’ rose’ color," nearly}, 
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és FLOW 


Verge g hice THERE. 
‘sai om if you 
o Hot w ld flowers— ot 


the 
Pancee of your garden, where othe® things 











a w, .They will doall a be for 

thes flowers»irom, the, woods Wi) land 

shade “oust Bavevps ¢ , le: Bhey 
; 2p eT I 

were prot f-wold 


would po lhe They Ayend 
will exerttheir influence (0 #, tender- 
est kind;) for” you—ehilireti ara woods, de- 
pendent upon you, who have brought them 


| bere with your own hands, and bave'sympathy 


in common with{them.) And ft is this sympa- 
thy that is an inducement to planting these 
“Darlings of the forest,’ 





CANNING FRUIT. 

A friend has. handed us the following direc- 
t ons for canning fruits, specifying the length of 
time boiling and the amount of, sagar per quart 
of truit that should be used, and requests us to 
publish the same, as he regards them valuable. 
He obtained the circular of some Fruit Jar 
manufacturer or dealer :—‘ Boil Cherries mod- 
erately, 8 minutes; Raspberries, 10° minutes; 
Blackberries, 10 minutés; Plains,’ f2’ minutes; 
Strawberries, 12 mitutes; Whortléberries, 10 
minutes; Pie Plant, sliééd, 15 minutes; Small 
Sized Pears, whole, 30 minutes; Bartlett Pears, 
in halves 20 minutes} Parushes sity ¢ halves 10 
minutes; Peaches, whole, -0 minutes; Pine 
Apple, sliced tinch thick, 15 minutes; Siberian 
or Crab Apple, whole, 25 minutes; Sour Apples, 
quartered, 15 minutes; Ripe! Currants, 40 min- 
utes; Wild Grapes, Li minutes. 

“The amount of sugar to a quart jar should 
be:—For Cherries, 6 ounces ; Raspberries, 6 
ounees ; Lawton Blackberries; 8 ounces; Field 
Blackberries, 6 — Strawberries, 8: ounces; 
Whortleberr:es, 5 ounces; Small, Sour, Pears, 
whole, 8 ounces ; Wild Grapes, 8 ounces ; Bart- 
lett Pears, 6 ounces; Peaches, 6 ounces; Pine 
Apples; * ounces ; Siberian or Crab Apples, 8 
ounces; Plums, 8 ounees ; Pie Plant, 10 ounces ; 
Sour Apples.quartered, 8 ounces, Ripe Currants, 
8 ounces; Quince, 10 ounces,””—[ Ez, 

Summer Pruning of Grape Vines. 

Mr. Harris says. that symmer pruning of 
grape vines in bearing is & delicate business. 
For many years it has been our ‘practice to go 
with knife in hand, whenever we walked in the 
truit garden, and we always found-.something 
for the knife to do; but we have learned this 
fact in the summer pruning of grapes, that they 
will not bear any considerable diminution of 
toliage, particularly at one time,' All the cut- 
ling during the bearing season should be grad- 
ual and discriminating. The leaves are es- 
sential to the growth and ripening of the fruit, 
and the bunches will grow and ripen best in 
the most shady portions of the vine, provided 
the shade is not dark and diseased by a great 
overgrowth of stuff_which breeds mildew and 
decay. The grape like a setting hen delights 
in seclusion while performing its mother-work. 
Itis'a very common delusion, that the sun 
shonld be made to, shine directly upon the fruit 
to cause it to ripen, and so the leayes are cut 
away, the vines lopped off, and the sun shines 
upon the naked fruit in all its force. The con 
sequence is, the grapes ‘come to: a stand still, 
acting just like a child:in the eulke, ora baiky 
horse—-not; a . bit, will they FiPCDe but-hold. on 
with a provoking greenness, pally arrive 
at a ‘green old ge? a Which dwever lovely 
this may’ Be in dneléat atlehion and ladies,’is 
notea- desirable quality in grapes.» Thev.grapes 
were not to, blame, the, vine ag took away. 
their bread and butter, and t rey had no power 
to carry on the process of elaborating the juices” 
ofthe vine, which ‘alone ‘could iw them 
the nectar of ripened fruit.: Our: praétice isotow 
allow one, two or three bunches ;of, fruit, to Ae 
according as the vine has vigor, leave ane leaf. 
beyond, and then cut the Vige ‘and 6! 4 it 
to’ 'gtow ‘any farther. "Tf we want'the finest 
fruit, we leave only ‘one, or, at most two bunch- 
ea. Under this practice,we get large fruit, and 
if the season is favorable for at aut it will 
be in in woe es Ws both in size and fla [Ohio 
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_ tercourse, to say nothing of the constant hug- 


| ghould still perform that office, and not stare 


at) Aad when once. oo is, lost, after marriage, 
& itwill qenes be fanned into life again: the spark) 


q tion, for thie, will destroy. 
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[Written| for Colman’s Rural World.] 

THE MISER. 

To him ‘is all nature 

A dark house of charnel ; 

No leaf holds ity hand out, 

No’ grass-blade points upward ; 

The starshave no language, 

The winds notan anthem, 

Nor birds one sweet caro! ; 

Dead is all friendship, 

Dead al! affection ; 

Love unrequited, 

And God all forgotten ; 

Only the gold leved— 

Death at the bottom, 


~~ 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World. ] 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 

Love and marriage are fine words, What 
a potent influence they have! But matrimony 
is altogether a different thing. In matrimony 
there is no more marriage to look for—no more 
anticipations of “‘love.” The love is a mere 
family affair now; and with that a man must 
be content. 

What a cutting off this is! A man married 
finds out he isno more single. He has what he 
has not had;since be left his mother’s house— 
a home. If he has been a bachelor, this 
will ‘seetn odd to him. Cut off from all his'for- 
mer indulgences (in fove—we will whisper it), 
he seems bereft. 

Now, his wife—yes, he has a wife—has a task 
before her, for she h&s married rather an unruly 
member of segiety. We pity her, unless she 
has’ the wit to manage this elephant in her 
garden. Silken cords are required, and pre- 
cious handling. The moment she satiates his 
desire, she loses him, i. ¢., his affection, affec- 
tion undivided. Thiak of a divided affection! 
It cannot be thouglit of fora moment. [If she 
was sought for her money, or her family con- 
nections, she.is unfortunate indeed—and so is 
he. If sheattraected him, and he married ber for 
love, she has the most critical task in the world 
on herhands. The mystery which charmed him 
in the days of courtship, must be continued as 
much as possible. The old adage, ‘‘ familiarity 
breeds edntempt,’’ comes in here most pointedly. 
Disgust is certain to follow a too familiar in- 


ging and dove-making which some silly folks 


_ indulge ‘in, thinking thereby to inflame, to in-|, 
| crease affection. 


It isthe feather that breaks 
the camel’s back of endurance. 

A woman should be sought, after, as well as 
before, mattiage. Her life should be.a constant 
progress, # constant attraction. Then she will 

entice constantly, as in the wooing days. But 


marriage ia too often the tree of, knowledge, 


when all'becomes known. Then all is com- 
mon. ‘place’; and then good-bye? | Bat ‘keep se 
ducing ; keep beckoning to some good not yet at-| tts 
tained—something estimable, something charm, 
ing, like the eyes that once charmed, and 


the husband into weariness. So the tones, 
which once thrilled, may sound too much like 
scolding. Too much ofeven a good thing is not 
good. But reserve this good; give but a glimpse 
now and ‘then—and how ravishing is the entice- 
ment! 

ART eee 
riage. Aad yet we are all aiming to secure— 
otily sécu¥e—the prize ; and then all ieserured, 
we think, The greatest. mistake ih the world. 


y careful we should be of thia spark} 
) it; not to raise it vo @. SOARES: 


isvut. | 
—to BOI 


Marry, and then live. ¥ opdiewesteadnantein} 


Fi fides ; and éo has'fout partner. If you are ig-} 
. norant, you are apt to” ‘Jar, unless you have the | 
» Gee temper of ‘ghpele. 


‘Tf you are inteNigent, your! f 


PIO 


| greatest thing to, obser 





This is the first, the 
ve. The taste must not 
be palled. Affection must remain fresh, win- 
ning. Better scold freely, than love to freely ; 
for quarrels can be made up; but a lost affec- 
tion can never be regained. Mary WELLS. 


AMELIA. B. WELBY. 
There; ig some ppetry,that talks; and the 
whole success seems to. bein telling. No where 
do we find this more conspicuous than in Ame- 
lia Welby.. |The telling jie the whole., You 
have been, pleased—and that is all. You have 
no great thought to remember, no fine images. 
The images shegives you are the commonest in 
nature—the flowers, the stars, the breeze—and 
as home-spun is all her poetry—and just as na- 
tural, just as fresh. It is the poetry of common, 


Avoid excess of love. 





:}every day life—not domestic life—she is among 


nature—out in the fields—and that is her home. 
She associates her sisters with her; and those 
other sisters, the brooks, the flowers, and the 
birds, She has learned their lesson ; their mu- 
sic has gone into her soul; and she sings it out 
—yes, she sigs fis well as talks. Thus she is 
in communion with nature; and also, from ne- 
cessity, with the human heart: she weaves its 
sympathies into her strains. But most, she 
scatters pearle. She does it profusely, and 
knows it not, or cares not, so that she is 
pleased, This makes her muse artless, unob- 
trusive, 


To present her poems, isto present household 
words, as most Americans know more or less of 
them by heart, Yet we shall present a f:w.— 
And, first, the popular one on the Rainbow—a 
subject that has been written upon by all poets, 
and all men—and may be considered, if there 
is any distinction, ‘he poetical phenomenon of 
nature. The Bible account is the most inter- 
‘esting—holding forth a promise to man. This 
‘isvery beantiful when we consider the appear- 
ance of the symbol, and the reason why it was 
ordained. Campbell has a very fine thought or 
two on the rainbow : 

When o’er the green, ds da earth 

Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 


How came the world’s gray father’s forth 
To view thy sacred sign! 


And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child, 
To bleas the bow of God. 


Geo. W: Bungay, of ‘New York, has this 
thought: 
There is a rainbow-in the sky, 
Upon the,arch where tempests trod: 
God wrote it ere the world was dry ; 
Itisthe autograph of God. 


In this last we have the rainbow embellished 
or illustrated. Instead of its being put in the 
cloud, we, have. it. written there—the hand-writ 
ing of God,, This is as beautiful as can be. And 
now for our author: 


THE, RAINBOW. 


I sometimes have thoughts, in my loneliest hours, 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 
Of a ramble I tock one bright afternoon, 
hen my heart was as light as a blossom in June; 
he green earth was moiat with the late fallen showers, 
e breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 
hile a single white cloud to its haven of rest 
the white wing of Peace floated off in the West.’ 


I threw back my tresses to catch the cool breene,, 
sr up ihe Ba therain-dropsand dimpled the seas, 
buf BP ar up ihe bla ue sky a fair rainbow unrojled 
pinions of purple and gold. 
orn in & ioment, yet quick as its birth, 
it hed stretched @5 dike Gticriabut buds of the earth, 
nd; fair as: an angel, it floated all free, 
ith a wing, on the ¢arth and a wing on the/sea. 


How calm was the ocean! how gentle its swell! 
ikea woman’s soft bosom it rose and it fell; 
fle its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly 
o’er 
When they eaw the fair rainbow, knelt down on the 


Facet ma ascended, no murmer of prayer, 
‘et.I felt at he apie of worab wes there, 
nd bent 
seat oe Fees oF 


ng bead in pane by and love, 

of the angel that floated above. 

ow wide was the aweep of its beautiful w ! 
Hon bo alless lis ta circle! how radiant its bret ! 

f Too é sky, ‘twas suspended in air; 

T looked on the ovean, the rainbow was there ; 

areas agirdle, as brilliant and whole 
taof the rainbow that circled my soul.’ 


i. 








elligence will stand you in the greatest need. 
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I know that each ponent of re or pain 

But shortens the ink in Hife’é mystical chain. 

I kuow that nly form, like’ the. bow from the wave, 
Must pass from the earth and lie.cold in thegrave; 
Yet O! when death’s shadows my bosom pak sty 
When I shrink at the thought ofthe coffin and shroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbéw, my spirit enfold 

Ip her beautiful pinions of purple and gold. 


As 2 whole poem, this is perhaps the best on 
the subject—the best beeause the most poetical 
throughout. It was first printed in the Louis- 
ville Journal, and highly commended by Pren- 


brated lines of Campbell. 
Pulpit Eloqnence is in the same vein, and 
opens thus: 


The day was declining—the breeze in ite glee 

Had lett the fair blossoms to sing on the sea, 

As the sun in its gorgeousness, radiant and still, 
Dropped down like a gem from the brow of the hill ; 
One tremulous star in the glory of June, 

Came out with a smile and sat down by the moon, 
As she graced her blue throne with the pride of « 


queen, : 
TLhe:smiles of ber loveliness gladdening the scene. 


The seene was enchanting! in distance away 

Rolled the foam-crested waves of the Chesapeake bay, 
While bathed in the moonlight the village was seen, 
With the church in the distance that stood on the 


, 
The soft-sloping meadows lay brightly enrolled, 
With their mantles of verdure and blossoms of gold, 
And the earth in her beauty, forgetting to grieve, 
Lay asleep in her bloom on the m of eve. 


A light-hearted child I had wamdered away 

From = spot where my foot-steps had "cath bolted 
al 

And free as a bird’ s was the song of my soul, 

As I teard the wild waters exultingly roll, 

While, lightening my heart ss I sported along 

With bursts of low laughter and snatches of song, 

I’ struck in the pathway balf-worn v’er the sod 

By the feet that went upto the worship of God. 


Ast ed its green windings, a murmur of prayer, 

With the hymn of the worshippers, rose on the air, 

pod. fcpwe by the links of its sweetness along, 

Is unobserved in the midst of the throng; 

For awhile my young spirit still wandered about 

With . we birds, and the winds, that were singing 
without, 

But birds, waves, and teyphers were quickly forgot, 

In one angel-like being that brightened the spot. 


Mrs, Welby has attempted more elevated 
and abstruse subjecte—and has not done so well. 
The Old Maid is the most siccessful of these. 
The lighter and more obvious themes are best 
suited to her musé. Of these, the Golden Tress 


:-Thas wound itself round many a sorrowing heart: 


The Summer Birds is in her special vein. 


Sweet warblers of the sunny hours, 
Forever on the wing— 

I love them as I lore the flowers, 
The sunlight and the spring. 


They come like pleasant memories 
In summer’s joyous time, 

And sing their gushing melodies 
As I would sing a rhyme. 


Of a “fair and gentle friend” she says : 


I do not know if round her heart 
Love yet hath thrown his wing, 
I rather think she’s like myself 
_ An April-bearted thing. 
It is thus that she “talks.” And it is this 
sympathy, this free air of nature, that makes 
her so fascinating. Absolutely without affecta- 


_|tion, she is too happy to think of such unwor. 


thy things. We will conclude with a few 


stanzas from 
MUSINGS. 


I wandered out one summer-night, 


.,,’Twas,when my y. were few; 
The wind was singing n the light, 
And I was singin g toe j 3 
The sunshine lay u an the bill, 
The shadow in 
And nove te and therea “nan rill 
Was laughing on the gale. 


One fieecy cloud upon the air 
Wasiall that met my eyes; 

It floated like an angel there 
Between me and the skies; 

gr my hands and warbled wild, 

ere and there I flew, 

For I was but. a careless child 

And did as children do. 


The waves caine dancing o’er the ses 
In brightand glittering bands ; 

Like little children wild with glee, 
They tnked leit dimpled hands— 

They linked their hands, but, ereI canght 
Their sprinkled drops of de ning 

They kissed my feet, and, quick as — 
Away tie ripples flew. 


The twilight bere like birds, flew by, 
As lightly and as free; 
Ten thousand stars were he the sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea; 
For every wave with t dimpled face, 
‘That leaped upon the air, 





ity, calmly uefurled, bi 
‘omy! e's bn pot ¢ encircled the world. isa it ‘ren unl os 
the, i I honad the Jona® 
fy ceria een ne pd Ein ee a 
‘the heart in's momient : ‘of the wind 
peckekero ad pana om i wer se a waalng ' 
e@ i w ver 
r ts it awoke to pase by; x walang 
my full soul, like the the wings ‘a dove, _» \aewer heard web se Before, 
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tice, who gave it the preference over the cele- 
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A Brace of We ‘ily ‘circdlate two 
things that afe a sweet morsel on our tongues 
—slander, which is gossip—and flattery, which 
is a gratification—and yet the two greatest 
evils of society. How many reputations have 
been blasted ! How much grieving and sighing! 
And yet we are daily scattering the firebrands 
—we, you and J, dear reader. 

Deception before Marriage.—Before marriage 
we are careful to let our virtues shine, and 
keep our faults in the dark. This is wrong; 
for it deceives the object of our affections. 
There will be disappointment when the reality 
of marriage takes place, and we have to live 
with the wounded and betrayed one. ‘The de- 
ceiver will then suffer as well as the deceived. 


Death.—The best die as well as the worst, 
and then they are precisely alike. It is there- 


fore life that makes the difference in men. It 
ia that that punishes or blesses. But death 
does neither: . it does just nothing. It doesn’t 


leave us lonesome or even in the dark. We 
realize neither the dark nor the lonesome: we 
realize nothing, 

Be Careful of Friendship.—Friendship it should 
always be remembered, has a cold shoulder. Be 
therefore on your guard: trust not even your 
best friend too far: There may an evil day 
ecome— and in, this world of evil, there are many 
Keep friendship, by watching over it as 
you would a treasure... Be careful how you be- 
stow, your(triendship. When bestowed worthily, 
watch over it, preserve it, for you have a treas- 
ure, 

Music.—A man might as well aioe to eat 
without. dessert; as live;without music. He 
can; but be loses a good. Better |is the world 
for the birds,.and the. winds, and the brooks, 
the cry of pain, and the peal of laughter. Mu- 
sic is a representative of these—hence a soften- 
er of the, heart. Even a jew’s-harp has added 
happiness ; a flute; a wind-harp; the wind at 
the eaves—at the key-hole, asking for entrance. 

A Love for Flowers.—Flowers ate not liked by 
some men, though few women dislike them.— 


These men are not our best men, are usually 
among the severely practical—the iron, but nev- 
er the marble or the gold. They are all hard- 
ness and harshness, and need much the soften- 
ing influence of nature—its flowers, its music, 
its love, its beauty, and ite amiability in gener- 
eral. Who can get up a. love for these in such 
@-man, will have done a most. truly laudable 


thing. 





; THE HOUSE-FLY. 

The house-fly belongs. to the family. Go 
where you will the world over—into the wood, 
away from man, settle down, and the house-fly 


| will. pop. in. its head.. Like the fox and the 
Timothy, it, follows.in the footsteps of yan; and 


like the fox, it is hated, and killed; but itis © 
still there. And it is harmless, Troublesome 
indeed, yet a.neat little housekeeper, say what 
you will, It will wash its;hands and its face 
(which it learns from the cat) as neatly as the 
cook, and a good deal more regularly. It has 
habits—not so pleasant always; but it is true 
to them.) It must eat: itiwill) therefore seek its 
food—whieh is the children’s food, sweet and 
savory. 

The fly, true to its domesticity, is born in the 
dang-hill ; hence, that nuisance near, there wilb 
be plenty to trouble you: removed, there will 
be much less.’ Cleaiilinddbs atid sweet air will 

ways lessen flies, 

| g& fly is. full-grown the moment it is born — 
it never grows: The-differént sizes are differ- 
ent varieties. The fly has the most interestitig 
eye of all animated nature. « 


a Tite: | 


Burns AFP ‘common, occurrences. 





 -Borxs. — 


|The instinet at once is, cold water-—and it is 


good: plunge i in, _ The great point with scalde 
or burns is, to. exclude le the air, It ig the air that, 
hurts. Anything, , t therefore ‘that prevents * 


|pontact with the air, is, good. Hence flour is, 


jee 


Jeludere and soothers. 


onions, &e,, cooked tons salve ; ;, lard ; mo- 
; mo flower 5) and other ain-em,, } 
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(Written for usest Wig J 
UNIUST * 

Are we not sometinies been to oaeelat the 
doubting Apostle?Let us compare him with 
othere. We find the women going to the se 
pulchre (on ro neal of the day on which |? 
Jesué: should Ka OSU, baba 02 Bh Wis own 
prediction, ) calle his body. They. didnot 
believe in the resurrection. ‘When they had 
‘Seen Him, they told the Apostles, “but it seem- 
ed to them as idle tales.’ 

fn the evening, he talked ‘ with two disciples} 
on the road to Emmaus, and these not knowing 
him, told himof his own death, and their ruin- 


RAT Ser HBAS 


errs ss wie big predighign the 

ein of the women ; ee empty tomb; the 
testimony of the two who had talked with him 
on the road; and the self-contradictory report 
of the sixty soldiers, who every one of them 


went t@s OS WO ape 
on aay tee alm n dea er the 
stern, unyielding discipline of Rome: in spite 
of the testimony .of their own eyes and cars, they 
thought it was a spirit, “See my hands and 
my feet,’”’ said he, ‘‘thatit ig I myself; handle 
meand see; for a spirit has riot flesh and bones 
as ye see me have:” and “the ate before them.” 
Now what moré’ evidence did Thomas’ ask 
than had been necessary to convince the others, 
he only wanted the evidence of touch a8 well as 
of sight. 

It was not Thomas but Peter who firet’ iro} 
posed, after this, to go back to their old trade 
of fishing instead of doing hie Master's work. 
And it was’ not Thomas but Peter who. was 


specially taken to.tagk by his, Master for it,—|, 


Peter may perhaps have been thinking about 
the money to be made with his boats and nets, 

and the large draught of fish they had just ta- 
ken, when ‘the Saviour asked him, “Simon, 
aon of Jonah, lovest. thon ame more than these” 
and this disciple does not say plainly, “Yes! 
‘but he apps, “thou knowest that J love thee: 
and the question repeated again and again 
draws out no more decided answer. But he is 
commanded to keep to his proper employment 


hereafter—“Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” |. 


Peter was here gently reminded that he had 
been told before, that “henceforth he was to be 
a fisher of men,” So we see that Thomas has 
probably been put behind some other Apostles, 
in respect to faith in 'Chrigt, unjustly, ***** 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
WHAT MAKES HAPPY. 
Unexpected good: 
Health after sickness. 
Sunshine in wintet) - 
‘The first flower or'ipetnde 
The first. bird. 
Early snow in autumn. 
Home after travel. 
A true sister, 
. A.not too sweet a sweet-heart. 
Blackberries. - 
A blackberry field. 
A twilight’walk in summer. 
The first fleld.of hay. 
Rest after Jabor. 
Autumn in the woods. 
A horse that is your friend. 
; dog the*same. 
A ¢hild beloved. ~ ere 
A firm belief in heaven, “with @ hope an- 
chored in,it... ; ie 
Fishing. ob eb 
Idling in the woods. = °° 
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[ Written. for Colman’s Baral World.) 

, ABBEY DEARBORN. 
* Abbey Dearborn was # teameter—not like 
the teatisiers and coachmen of the day. There 
was nothing profane about him. He would 
eat et into a passion: He would never 
;' dnly sdvile—“and that séldém.| “fe was 
quiet—and always willing to do hie part of the 


,} world's work: willing did I eay? Ay! hede- 


Highted in benefitting others. But whatever he 
did, he did very quietly, and generally took’ his 
time to it, though he did mycli ‘in a given time. 
He was up early, and not-the Jeast slothful.— 
"He liked his pipe of “Killickinick,” and would 
sometimes take his glass of—whatever it was 
+I never noted distinctly-—but not in the lane 
to visibly stimulate him. 

‘Abbey Dearborn was a-bachelor. He wore 
unassuming, yet decent clothes; had a good 
sturdy team; and whenever the band wished to 
go to fulfil a call, Abbey was ready to convey 
them; and they paid him what they pleased, 
which was always a fair sum, ae no one would 
take undue advantage of Abbey Dearborn.— 
}So, when. .amy one had chores in the way of 
teaming to do, Abbey was always the one todo 
it. When adiffitulty arose among his ac- 
quaiitances, he would try, in his quiet, unob- 
trusive way, to have it settled. ‘‘I am sorry to 
see them disagree,” he would say. And he 
said it so,'that it was all in the saying—in the 


argument ; for when Abbey Dearborn said any- 
thing, everybody knew it was meant, though a 

ke now and then was relished by him, in his 
quiet, jokitig way. 

But Abbey got into trouble, I was out one 
day, from home, where a lot of men had‘as- 
sembled, and Abbey was among tue number. 
Through some misunderstanding he was abused. 
Somehow he could not readily explain himself, 
and so the innocent man was lit upon and 
‘pounded and beaten dreadfully. He tried to de- 
fend himself; but.it was mere trying; he was 
overcome at once—and the fair Roman-visaged 
man, with the mild eye, and mild miiageieie 
}was hard put to. 3 

I am not naturally a strong man—weak ra- 
ther—but I could not see this. See it? No, 
not if death had intervened. I was in the 
meélee at once, and surprised at my celerity and 
success, for, ere I was aware, I had relieved 
Abbey from his unenviable position—had pun- 
ished his adversaries, and,was the hero of the 
day. And there I. stood, defending him, it 
necessary, against furthet attack. I had saved 
Him+~perhaps, fromm death. -He did not fave 
and threaten; he only looked at me with that 
grateful face of his, in which angtieh and fear 
had been depicted: Poor’fellow! poor Abbey! 
The worst was, he did not know how to express 
his gratitude—for he was not a man of many 
words, If he could have cried, I. think he 
would have done se. His eyes looked some- 
what red, and so did his .face—not pale, as I ex- 
pected. -Hethen Went and got his team, I as- 
sisting, and we went home. 

The point-is, I shall never forget his attempt 
at expressing his’ gratitude, and his failure to 
ao it. Thad ‘saved hid life. " [Wad tiever beer 
much to’ Him ; but chis tinie T had déhe a good 
deed—the best of my life—and that touched 
me as much, pérbape, agit didibim. After that 
his face had a: new meaning: But it never 
could expréss its gratitudéd, though it constantly 
tried. “But that Wight!’ tHat T shill’ never 
forget. The poor mat would have given me his 
birthright ting if, he had had it his gift ; 
and yet he said nothing, though. he attempted 
it, and_in bie quiet way, blundered gut some- 
slew: But it was nogo, and se he only t 

A ads life?" me that the: ee eb 
VELER. 
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tones that partly trembled, rather than in the |}~s— 


does = angrily said, “ You’re a dom—dom—dann— -2oid 


END Fat Fame. 
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of high rank, - 

Throughout En- 

rope, sovereign pria- 4 
ces, and all the rank 
and beauty of the 
land were often as- 
sembled at these fes- 
tivals. The pictare 
represents a tourna- 
ment, of which king 
Henry IV.of France 
was one of the par- 
ticipants, The : 
Knights were generally fully clad in armor, 
and rushed upon one another with all the 
seeming impetuosity of a real struggle, flourish- 
ing their lances and retarding to the coritest 
until one was proclaimed victor, amid the 
[cheers of the multitude. Sometimes this dan- 
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gerous sport was attended with fatal consequen- 
ces, although only intended as an amusement. 
Sach occasions were calculated ‘to keep alive 
@ love, for the excitements of war, but they 
have. gradually disappeared in the march of 
civilization and Ohristianity. 





WIT AND HUMOR. | 


Nialian Proverb.—The ay earns his living by 
wagging his tail. 


anish Proverb.—A fool is never a, good fool 
ine he knows Latin. 


Japanese Proverb.—A wowman’s tengne ie her 
sword; she never lets it rust for want of use. 








nothing: he had been bitten by a dog. 


The wickedest liar is he who lies for an ob- 
ject; the greatest liar, he who lies without one. 


Does cheese belong to animated or inani- 
mate nature? 


We admire ieatwentt, © byt, as for lighning, we 
were never struck 


Promises are above the average in value 
when three of them bring one pertorinance. 


Prentice’s Last.— When a clergyman gives the 
nod of assent to evil-doers, he assumes the au- 
thority of a sin-nod. 


I often hear affectionate husbands kall their 
wives ‘Mi Duck.” I wonder if this ain’t a sly 
delusion tew their big bills? 


When you go. to see the Faire, it is best as a 
general rule to. let Charity stay,at home and 
take care of the family. 


Robbers are: Kbexein, they fall on the just 
and the unjust. 


A preacher remarked the other day that the 
J, 


women of the pr ae are generally a shift. 
less set, How did the rascal know that ? 


A polite philosopher once,thanked a lady 
who had. been singing toa party for an hour, 
by saying, ‘Madam, you have wasted our time 
most'eharmingly!? 


Applying.a Proverb‘ ‘$What made you marry 
so foolishly?” said onkicoxédinb to another. 
“Multiplicity perplexed me, and I made a 
bad choice.” 


oe 
ro 


THE STAMMERING WIFE. 


When, deeply in love with Aye Emily Brywe, 
I vowed if the pilibed Ho only be mine, 

I would always endeavor to please her— 
She blushed herconsent, the’ the stuttering lass. 
Said never a, word, except, “ dee re an ass— 

An ass—an_ass- iduous teazer ! 


But when we were married, J temndite mb-euthy 


The Sepmering had spoken the truth 
For often, in ie: fi dudgoop, 
She'd say—if I ventured to give ‘her'é 
aaitel— 


~ the way of tateed ‘Yo aula 
A dog--4 dog-matic 





And once when Tenia, We ean rat efford f 
This extravagant -atyle, with ovr moderate heard,” 
And hinted we er ne be wiser, 


She looked, 
And te fu tp. Reapers rea Jew 
u- iy 


sega tmetmagnn 


Bae 
Aud sanciljisaid; “You're a cua 
You mere, always ac-cus-tomed to labor!” 


i] 





dam-age instead of a blessing !” 


A Boston man had a set of teeth inserted for 


‘fand 
fried’ yf oo pb ree 
until bin suit es ’ 


‘hd wa of ‘ie Loki } 


Out of temper at last witb the insolent’ tidioy | om 


DOMESTIC DIPARTUINT. 


Boing Poraroxs WITH, THE SKIN On. pItis with 
& potatoe as with a tree—the best snbstanceis neardst 
the bark. The poldtoe is the tree, 'sd'td speiik, ‘ora 
continuation of the stem, or vine; hence it partakes of 
the nature of the tree, in the. cirenlation .of the sap, 
&c. To pareaway the outside of d potatoe, is to pare 
away the “best patt—not only the ‘best tasting, but 
most nutritious. It is hence that many people prefer 
the potatoe boiled with the peel on. The sweet juices 
are then albretuitied, atid not merely the starchy which 
is of Mttle nutritive benefit'te the ‘system. The sto- 
mach does hot digestit at all, It bas ofhier offices in 
the animal economy to perform... But there isan im- 
mediate, relisliable usé in the outsidé of a potates. 
Wash cleat and’ keep the péel on. THrow all immature 





| small potatoes to the hogs: ‘they are not fit for a bu- 


man stomach. 


Pancakes Frou Broken Braeap.—Break up the 
bread fine and soak it over night in sweet milk; add 
eggs and flour to give it consistency. 


Currant CaAke.—One cup of butter, two of sugew; 
three eggs; oné cup of water’or milk ; a sthalltea- 
spoonful of saleratus; a inthe grated nutmeg, and # 
cup of curfante. - 


Movaases Prig.—Take three, cups of molasses and 
one of viiegar, set it-oyér the fire to boil, vi boil- 
ing add four tablespoonfuls of flour, wet cup of 
water; flavor with anything yon like, if xt = 
lemon it is almost equal to lemon pie. try th 
above revipes all ye lovers of good hings. 


To Wink Poritons.+ Potatoes are nicely dove in 
the following way: Parboil as many potatoes‘as ‘are 
needed ; let them lie till the next! morning, them cut 
theni in smidll squares; dd@ to them créam or milk, 
etough to make them ‘note ‘than mivist, with & littl 
butter, and pepper and salt. ‘Place on the fire, cover 
thém, and stir gently at times. 


Iwpian boar-Catn One pint of Indian mea?; one 
pivot of flour; one pint of sour milk ; half toweup mo- 
lasses ; half cup of shortening ; a tablespoonful soda; 

a litiewalt: Putima Herpes. 1m basin, set-in & stédm- 
erovera kettle of boiling waters let ‘it steam e hour, 

take out; plact'in the this 'etwa, bake walt of -qdar- 
ters of an hour, eat Ret, : ’ aw 

Outox Piceton—In Nowesaber, — vel, dried 
onions, of 9! good shape, emul fou them 
and ‘throw -intd saltend water, ‘het them temaia 
there a few days ; sctnehtenguh ete! a neue 
pour.over rit twas vinegar, “ 


AUT AY dog use them in, sony 
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Dzan. Bin: > you, but I reside t 
Ww. a Hancock a a Br ‘and am engaged | ide 
wiuch interested in grape cu Iture. 

Perhaps I may not be, eensi Ah se if . nell 
hie something of grape raising in my county. .We 

ave now in cultivation in our county about 1,000,000 
vines mostly, Catawbés of which Nauvoo has 500,000 
and Warsaw say 150,000, The planting every where, 
except Nauvoo, was done in the year 1863 and since. 
Nauvoo has many vincyards from six to ten years old. 
Up to 1864 amigo had never missed a crop, in from'seven 
to nine, erops ear they have. from 150,000 to 
300, 000 in oy bw 3 bearing. It is estimated that 
they will make 100,000 gallons of wine or over. 


They have'never been troubled With the rotor mil- 
dew worth mentioning; though very close vineyards, 
or rows.in the vicinity, of a very tight; high fence 
have shown alittle; showing that it will occur under 
the necessary coniitions. We had at Warsaw only 
10,000 ‘vines planted prior to 1863 and that spring’ we 
—— (Our vineyards: nowsnumber about 

ort, , aad several stone-arched wine cellars are being 
ee t. At Nauvoo they have fifteen fine arched cel- 
laré.. The Delawaté is’ tow being introduced ‘and 
planted, making avery rich sweet wine; and grows 
well with us. It is.growing rapidly in favor. 

I tasted at Nauvoo a. short time since Catawba of 
1862,.3 and ’4, and Coneord, Norton’s Virginia and 
Delaware. The Delaware is a white wine, and in aro 
ma — rac ver-verteer’ ree any uae ome I ever 

But I at am, rn ae so I wil RY saying 
with Dr. Elliot, it is dangerous for a man to talk 
about his hobby. Respectfully yours, 

N. W. BLISS. 


‘Mg. Consens stated that he had found some.of his 
igrepeileaves rolled up on the underside by some in- 
sect, but could not: perceive that it had preyed upon 
the leaves, bat the rolling was securely fastened by a 


Mr. Guy. I find the yellow bird is doing me good 
service, by indefatigably hunting up the leaf-folder. 
m.. question, which is the best season for planting 
then taken u 

as} 8, of Boonyil ¢ being called on stated that 
fall’ ey ‘decided]y the best if properly done, by mulch- 
in im Petdioted: against the wind. 
addlefo Plant in the fall if you can prop- 

erly” veteead toit. Raspberries and blackberries by al 

mo _— in the fall. 
Morse. Fall isa very good time for,trangplant- 
toe the iad anes season is vine and i Febru, 
e ground is open, 
rm pamards here is,a habit we have fallen into 
as yin in the fall and “heeling them in” 

and apetng, th nothing sensible to commend it. 
r. ers. Did not, dispute that fall. was s 
p season, but he preferred to get the trees in the 
aad.‘ heeling them in” till spring, 80 as not to 
on ate as jsoen asthe ground is in a Proper 


De. Bawands, Is it then the general sentiment to 
Sage Satta ' 
strawberries, which plant. al- 


Dr. Morse, Except. 
ways in the sprin 
Mr. Paddleford- I would plent strawberries in 
oDhey ‘will then get established before 
/weathér. I would then mulch heavily to prevent 
them from heaving out by the winter frosts, I then 
geta good crop from my plants the next year. - 
a A neers va rie te he oné'of the tiost suc: 
the county me he.al- 
rie deus Ce ally aged 
fro 
craft ert mag ting. "alwe 8 
i and bank up to stiffen t 
the be Adib t dened from 
apes 


es, W 
sate i. won ays 
epee rig] 
duging.Abe, mhele sppgon, when 
to state the fe pion lea 
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ey e- here present toyou Select List of Fruits, &c., 
ave our, own soil and climate. 
— r list is not lary but a seleet—embracing such 


© grape crop at Boonville, 4 send Hes 
had rotted on terraced groun ¢ not seriously in or- |) 
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varieties'as have been found, after long trial, to suc- 
reeed.in-the soil apd \cligiite of the West. A grent 
many Varieties of fruit are-sold in the West by Eastern 
_)tree.peddters that are unadapted to this locality. It 
is ouriaim tddiseard all varieties that do’ not succeed 
well here. | Itcosts us no more to grow one variety 
than avother; and it is to) our interest, to grow such 
as will succeed with you; andit is for your.interest to 
buy them. We endeavor to grow good, thrifty trees, 
so as to give satisfaction to our customers; and thus 
far we have been eminently successful in this respect, 
and we shall Spare no efforts to continue to be. 

We invite alto come and‘visit our Nursery and 
examine the trees for themselves. Our Stock is un- 
usually large and fine; .and we feel confident that we 
can give entire satisfaction to,those wanting anything 
in the Nursery line. 

In 1860 our Nursery received the First Premium 
of the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Associ- 
ation—and the Examining Committee bestowed on us 
a highly commendatory notice. Since then the Stock 
has been greatly enlarged, many valuable new Fruits 
have been added, and every department has been im- 
proved. 

We return our thanks to our customers for the very 
liberal patronage they have extended to us since the 
establishment of our Nursery —nearly ten years since— 
and we shall strive to merit their continued approba- 
tion and support. 


APPLES. 
5 to 7 feet, Price $20 per 100, 25 cents each, 
Extra sizes higher. 

Our stock of Apple trees is large and very fine. 
We have, with many others, the following varieties, 
viz: Early Harvest, Red June, Red Astrachan, High 
Top Sweet, Sweet Bough, Early Strawberry, Kirk- 
bridge White, Summer Queen, Am. Sum. Pearmain, 
Benoni, Maiden’s: Blush, Trenton Early, Rambo, 
Gravenstein, Fall Queen, Rawle’s Janet, Winesap, 
Ortley, Yellow Bellflower, Pryor’s Red, Rome Beauty, 
Missouri Pippin, Penn. Bed Streak, Ben Davia, Bas- 
tard Joneton, Smith’s Cider, Talman’s Sweet, Fulton, 
Willow Twig, White Pippin, Gilpia, &c. 

PEACHES. 
Price $25 per 100, 30 cents each; Hale’s Early 
50 cents. 

We have given much attention to the selection of 
the best varietiés of the Peach, both for market and 
home use; and we think the following list will please 
all. They are given in about the order of ripening. 

Hale’s Early (new), ‘Troth’s Early, Early Yellow, 
Barly Cling, Serrate Early York, Cooledge’s Favo- 
rite, Yellow Rareripe, Large Early York, George the 
Fourth, Crawford’s Early, Red Cheek Melacaton, 
Crawford’s Late, Old Mixon Free, Heath Free, Stump 
of the World, Heath Cling, LaGrange, Smock’s Free. 

PLU uotal 
bos. Price 75 

“We have choice trees of thi pen raised on Plum 
stock. We have the following among other varieties : 

Smith’s Orleans, Im érial Ottoman, Washington, 
Imperifil @ — 
Hand, Yellow Egg, Green Gage. 

DWARF. PEA RS. 

Our stock of Dwarf Pears cannot be surpassed any- 
where,’ We have been cultivating Dwarf Pears for 
frait many years, and have found them ‘highly suc- 
cessful. We think that every one should have Pears 
Allin his gardeh, whethe? Dwarf or Standard. They 
lare a most healthful ‘aid Adlivious’ fruit, and can be 


raised ase r as.apples, , 

Wethave the Bartlett, Doyenne d’ Ete, Dearborn’ 
Seedling, Zoar ‘Beauty, Buffam, Due @’ Angouleme, | '° 
‘Louisa Bonne de Jersey, Howell Seckel, Belle Lucra- 
itive, Fie ite Doyenne, 8 Stevens Géne: | P 

ee, Beurre Diel, ent Toman Easter Beurre, Vicat 
f Winkfield, Glout' Morceau,’ Catillae. 


Our nes rte b . f wht of our dvd 


growth, and a thrifty trees. e know they will 
please the Tver ‘of thie ‘excellent frait: 
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‘In our rich its pat i fa fable: clitiite, | ‘many variéties | °° 
of Standagd.trees will prodnee fruit in four or, five: 
ears with good cultivation. We here offer aselect 
ist of this frifit, such as'we have tested and found'to 
cceed well heres. {ei ods « 


' tjrw ‘nal.ca tro? hi dof 


| Bartl ly, Flemish » White 


S 


CHERRIES. 
The fottowing liet'comprices’ the best varieties : 


Black Tyr tants, Carte cB WBlG@ny Gov. Wood, 
Kirtland, Reine Hortense, Canttion, May, Duke, 


Rockport, Napoteon, Yellow Spanish. 
APRICOTS, NECTAKINES AN D QUINCES, 


‘Best Varieties, 50 cents each. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


for the St.Louis market ‘for ten years past;iand iv 


our own experience. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
$2 per 100. 

Wilson’s Albany, is worth all the other Vatictien, 
Tf allowed to hang till fully ripe, black ripe, it has noe 
equal in real strawberry flavor and’ quality. Tt is 
usually picked tod soon, We have also” the ‘Karty 
Scarlet, McAvoy’s Superior, Lengworth’s Prolific, 
McAvoy’s Extra Red, » Bartlett,. Waruer’s Seedling 


(latest of alk). 
CURRANTS. 

The most productive and best market varieties are 
the Red and White Dardt: Price’ $1 50 per dozen. 
We have also the Fertile’ de Pallua, Cherry, Victoria, 
White Grape, Red Grape &c. Price $2 50 per dozen: 

RASPBERRIES. ) Ooms 

It isstrange that every one dows noticultivate this 
lusciousand healthful feuit, -It is easily grown; and 
isliked by all,,.The varieties we,shall name/are as 


well for an annual crop of fruit. 

DoouirtLe’s Iuproveo Buack Car.—This is the 
Earliest variety of thé Raspberry. Tt is a great Tii- 
provement upon thecommon black Raspberrry, being 
much earlier, the fruit much larger and _ legs seedy, 
and far more‘productive. It is entirely hardy, & d 
should be in every (garden, Priee;/$2 per dozen. 

Sr. Lovis.—This is a red Raspberry, very prolific, 
excellent for market and family use—the best red Rasp- 
berry yet thoroughly tested about St. Louis. ‘It is 
hardy, and the quality good. Those wanting a good 
red Raspberry, can rely upon getting it in the. St. 
Louis. Price, $2 per dozen. 

PuILADELPHIA.—This i is, another hardy red) Rasp- 
berry, very prolific, very much resembling the Bt 
Louis. It is very highly spoken of at the Fast, and |, 
maintains its reputation here. Price, $3 per dozen\ 

Catawissa,—A hardy monthly red Raspberry thet 
every one should cultivate. Its fruit begins to ripen |@ 
after the other Raspberries have disappeared, ‘and 
continues to afford fruit till the frost arrests it. It is! 
very prolific. Our canes are always full of ripe 
fruit, green fruit and blossoms, when King Frost rut 
lessly visits us and destroys them. It is. a fine thing 
to have Raspberries all through July, August, Sep- 
tember and October; and the Catawissa will farnish 
them. Price, $3 per dozen. 

BLACKBERRY. r. 

The New Rocueu.ve. (Lawton), is the Blackherry 
forus. We cultivate it largely for market; and find 
it highly productive and profitable. No one need be 
told of the healthfulness of this fruit. It is consider- 
ed the most healthful of all. If you would avoid 
sickness in your family, plant largely of all kinds. 
They will not cost as much as your Doctor’s bills. 
Price of the New Rochelle per dozen $1 50. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The Hovauron |Sexepiine wecan recommend. | It 
is very productive, hardy, and not. subject to mildew, 
Price, $1 50 per dozen, 

RHUBARB, 

The Linn2zvs is the best variety. It is very early, 
prolific, throwing up a great number of stalks, which 
are very tender, and less tough, stringy, and acid, 
than other kinds. It is excellent for pies, tarts, &c., 
in early spring, before the fruits make their appear- 
ance. ° Price $2 per dozen. 

ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 

The Larce Purpvie Torois the: best/variety: “How 
can a family get. along .without Asparagus plants. 
What vegetable more deligious and healthful. How 
early it comes; and what,an. sccompaniament to the 
table. . Plant an aspsragus bed by, all means. Price, 
$1 per 100 plants. ; 


GRAPHS. 


Everybody:should plant.a few grape, vines. Once 


_ | planted they will live for, m.century and yield you an- 


nually their delicious clusters of fruit. , Plant them 
beside your buildings, your garden fences; ny where, 
give them a little care ti they. get established, and 
they will then’take tare of themsétves, only reqalt- 
ing a little pruning: a 
‘Conconp. —'The iw wow variety for the West. 
Minéyy'Pr oductive and easily munaged. | Not subject 
fldew, ar rt. “A first-rate, sort for market-culture., 
Makes a good light wine. The farmer’s grape em- 
phatiéally.« 
cents. Hxtra sizes, containing fruit-buds, $1 each. 
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We have cultivated the SuAtt Proirs quite largely 


recomending the: following. varieties we speak from] 


hardy as the Currant, and can be. relied upon equally | 


ice for strong, well-rooted layers, 50} 
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I bave a choice lot of — ——o healthy, 
thrifty and ef fine jen have been grown in 
good, rich] reptina $e the depth 
of 20 in er! seedlings grown 

as they have not been injured by sévere 
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' St. Louis} July 1; 1865." 


Pear and Peach Buds. 


We have'a largé and ‘choite Wot of Pear and Peach 
trees, all carefully labelled, whieh have made a fine 
frome the present season, and, from which we can 

pply'a large lot of buds at badding time. They will 
be carefully packed in moss, 86 as to be sent dafély to 
any part of, the Weat, wonie $3.00 per 1000 buds. 


RMAW J. COLMAN, 
1 St. ‘Louis, July 1, bins \ 


AND PLASTER 


PLANT & BRO., 
BS North Main St., Louis, Mo,., 
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GOMMERCIAL. 


aT, LOUIS; WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Wepsespax, August 9, 1865. 
COTTON—Nothing done during the day, with the 
exception of 151 bales at 40¢ for middling; the mai- 
ket closing, decidedly flats Sales:10 bales guod mid- 
dling at 444e; 100 at 40c5 40 bales at 40c, and 1bale 


at 40c 
lugs at $4@5 90; 20 


AN J. COLMAN, 
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‘e0n<o00—19 hhds* green 
pres factory lugs at $5 es 40; 22 hhds planters’ 
lugs at $6 60@8 70; 28 huds common shippin le 
at°$9@12; 26 hbde uiediim do at $13@15 784 4 
hhds, common maulacturing lewfat $15 75@23 ak 
5 hhds medium do at $25@384 25; 2 hhds govd do.at 
$42 and $44; 3 bxs at $1 5U@7 50 P 100 ths. 
ELOUR—Sales 150 bbls spring extra at $7; 230 
and 225 do do do, on Levee, at $7 25; 50 do do chuice 
at $7 50; 133 do fall super, fm lots, at $7, 7 124 and 
7 25; 240: do spring super at $7; 50 do branded extra, 
on, its merits, $7,50; 143 44 fall. single extra, at 
$3" 123; 50 do do do at $8 25; 200 do low double ex- 
treat $8 25; 150 do do do at $8 75;'100 do double 
wire, at $95 100 do choice do'do.at $9 624; 100. dodo 
% at $10 @® bbl; and 200 sacks choice double extre 
&t'$ }'140 do do do at $4 624} 250 dodo do at $4 50 
andé. 60} and 2,000 do single extra at $4 9 sack. 
WHEAT—Inferior and damaged new was dull and 
almost unsaleable. Sales 259 sacks damaged new 
wheat at from 65 to 80e % bushel; 160 do spring at 
$1 30; 365 do club at $1 35and 1 40; 300 sacks infe- 
roe ‘at ‘Fon $1 25 to 1 40; 554 do fair at from $1 50 


- 2 15; 87. do doat $2 30; and 150 and 450 do extra 
choice at$2 35 @ bushel. 

OATS—Sales of about 1,500 sacks new at from 33 
to48,and 50c; 745 do old at 58.and 59c; 100 do choice 
do at 60c, and, 103 sacks do at 64c e bushel. 

CORN—330 sacks damaged at 70c; 1,100 do mixed 
and yellow, delivered at 7ic; 186 sacks yellow at 76c; 
275 do mixed at 77¢; 423 do mixed white at/80c; de- 
livered; 171 do do at 82c; 209 do do at 83c; 200 do 
do at 84¢, and 200 sacks clivice’ do at 86c $8 bushel, 
delivered, 

RYE—Sale of. 84 sacks at 774c $8 bushel, 

HAY —Sales to-day of 36 bales prime loose baled 
new at $22, and 175 do old tight pressed at $24 per 
ton. »« 
HIDES—Market steady at 12@12h4c for flint. 

EGGS—-To-day there” shipping demand, 
and, with liberal supplies, bdyers paying only/14@ 
lic dozen for recounted. 

GREEN APPLES—Choice hand picked from $2 50 
to 4 % bbl, and furnish p ickages. 

WOOL—The market remains very firm with,sales 
to-day of 1 sack tub washed at 66c; 6 do at 65c; 1 
sack chuice fleece washed at 55c; 14sacks do at 52}u; 
12 sacks do at 5lc; 2 ony unwashed at 39c; 3 sacks 
do at 384c; 1 sack do at 374c, and 2 sacks do at 36c 


B bb. 





LIVE STOCK. 4 
 WepngébAY, August 9, 1865. 
BEEF CATTLE—Broadway Yards, sales: 
7 head, weighing 6,460° Di} at'-4 20 
7 do do 


5,110 § at 24 
11 do do 11,260 “ at 23 
8 do do 16,840 “ at 22 
14 do do 10,760) “ at 23 
22 do do 18,940 “ at 3 
8 do do 7215 “° at 32 
42 do dors 46,570" © lat 5} 
5 do do 5,460. § at 4 
9 do do 7,085 © at 33 
5 do do 4,770 © Ont 5 
Af ide do «obAbk cf a8 33 
do d "70,010 “ at 4 
16 do do 15, 1s0! let gt 4} 
6 do do 5,510 ¢ 2 44 
7 do do 6488 “« at 4} 
9 do do 8; ee 4} 
} 6 do do 6,170 emt 4} 
17: do do 13, 710 « 


at 24 
al 41 do in retail lots at from 3 to 5c. 
43 do beef 6éwWs at $27 50 per head 
65 do cattle in lots at from $18 to. 35. Head. 


SHEEP—The offerings are liberal; salessof 50\head 
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: Victor Sorghum Cane Mulls, 
ine 
m1 ManwWactured by ‘the Clark Sorgho Machine Co., Cincinnati, Also 
‘to 
“ COOK’S SUGAR _EVAPORATORS. 
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ot The reputation of this Miu. is su. gical that @ de.ailed ueseription seems unnecessary. In eighteen States, 
do where thousands have been sod, 4nd wiiere it bus Leen put to the severest test, hundreds of operators pro- 
el, nounce it the “Victor Mill” indeed. Thosewishing to purchase Sorgho Machinery will consult their inter- 
est by examining our stuck. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
GREAT: BUCALYE GHDER MILL AND PRESS 
per 
‘ Ske | 4 j A] 
a also) thé well-known 
G@ BUCKEYE: GRAIN DR 
With Broaw Cast Seed Sower attached. Works. well. where others: iat 
" is NONPAREIL.WASHING MACHINES, WITH 
~ . THE-UNIVERSAL WRINGER, 
, l THOSE DESIROUS OF PURCHASING ONE OF THESE HOUSB« OLD PETS, Can refer to B, Bryan, 
4 : Pripterof the Rural World, Who will cheerfully answer as to its merits as a labor, clothes and time saving 
a machine. He bas seen it fully te-ted and warrants it to do» What/is claimed for it. (He says/ no. one who 
ae gives it atrial would be withvtr it 
P ALL THE LEADING PATTERNS OF 
Hay Straw and Corn Stalk Cutting Boxes; Threshers, 
Horse Powers. Cotton Gins, Flows, Harrows, &c. 
pase THE SORGHO HAND BOOK very useful to Sorghum Growers, FURNISHED GRATIS. 
BARN U M, FENNER & CO., 
NO. 96 SOUTH MAIN ST., SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
BhLYwW Wr PRESENT CUT OF 
CHAMPION CIDER Mle AND PRESS, 
Ae= = Also well “ib for a 
L\Y/ fins ge iH ee 
ans r 0 ay Fs bw.5, the most 
perfect Mill and Press ever iuvented. 
Bretes is effected Ky nicans of Three Rollers 
CRUSHES’ THE APPLES 
EF'IIvN ES 
INSTEAD OF: GRATING 


them. It is altogether thé lightest ranning, 
most durable, aud simplest mill ever produced. 


For Pressing Grapes, Cur- 
fants, Lard-and Cheese, 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Bs ibanez Mill of ion dorgaive 
. Blunden; Koenig:& Co.,|¢ 


Sole Agents ‘forthe Champion Cider Mill, 


“RUBLE Won And Veiner 





MO. AORIOUETURAL'W AREHOUSENE BEBDISDORE 





FarMen fer 


S AALAOAI IY" @ presedit Cie of the Celebraled 


Herewitly we @ preselit Cie « C of thé Getcbraled\ 


5. VicTOH SUGAR MILL 


AND 


Cook’s Renowned 
EVAP o BAT oO am 


f 





We deem it almost needless to say any thing in recommendation of these mills, as their repu- 
tation is thoroughly known in sections where they have been used. For several years our stup- 
ply of mills have been entirely inadequate to the demand, but we think this year our arrange- 


i will be such as to. meet all demands upon us. We are just in receipt ot a large lot of mills 
an 


EVAPORATORS! 


AT ALL PRICES AND SIZES. 


Wae= The Cook’s Evaporator stands without a rival. 


We are also Agents for the 


BEsy GRAIN DRILLS WADE WITH OAT 
AND GRASS SEED SOWER ATTACHMENTS, 


Which we are prepared towarrant and sell low. 


- 


Our stock of 


HAY, STRAW & CORN STALK CULLING BORES, 


Is the most complete in the country comprising all sizes and all prices... Aleoy 


TERESHERS AND HORSE POWERS, 


HAND & POWER CORN SHELLERS, 
PLOWS, HARROWS, &C. &C. 


We invite farmersand others to call and examineour stock betore purchasing :elsewhere; 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 


Western Agricultural Deno and Seed Store, 56 Second St. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 





St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


{Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
sae SIGN OF THE GILT PLO W..g6a 


No. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESIS., 


Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH, STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ' 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


. M. Puant.| | Aurrep Pant. 
Whelenale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents tor the Sale of 


GRILL TURIL IMPLEMENTS AND: MACHINES, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. _ 
PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. © 
sae WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE, TRUCKS;: a 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &@. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICE EVAPORATORS. 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 


Deere’s Moline and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel, Plows. 


Starrords’ 2. gulky Cultivator, 
4 cml State 2-horse sulky Oultivator. ’ 


ouple hee row CORN PLANTER. | 
wcrgss ¢ iia labter. Brown’s Ills. double check row Oord'Planter 
ue i seth 


a 
J ron Reaper and Mower:: 


‘Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower: 
Sulky! and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 


; erse Hay Hoisting. Fork. 

l, / elmer Barisen Hay Stacking Machine: “ 
Also, a. fill supply. of, Warranted Fresh and Genui aT 

GARDEN GRASS & OTHER SHEDS, srowth of 1864. 


< bee t the lowest possible CASH « PRICHSi; 
Ti dranttesa 























No. 56 Second St. Saint Louis, Mo. 














yi errs i . 
St. Sash. Mo., May, 1865. "PLANT ¢ & BRO, 2 
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: Some iy) 
can’t. 


j 


| of the spear family are doughty fellows—and I 


| Itdid not take hold of the wasp, but came very, 


pe to the wasp, sat there some time, then 


$4 
thaw tek touched him, but Alpine, Albion and Progress—the four first, white va- 
¥; then, with ‘a swift mo-|riet es, of large size, exquisite perfume and flavor, $1 


hen, so swift it seemed almost magic, circled 


|| ing ofted 
| vietinte Theecrietien + to struggle more. I 
| now saw his wings were tied to him, but his 
| “sword scabbard” was in full motion. 


i of the wings, and began to pull. 
| struggled} 
|| ly he was tied, he put forth his efforts with a 


‘| for a fight ; I will get myself out of this shortly 


| But I took the wasp and 
|, He strug ieee nent 


|| out. 


| | were, but it was onfy.an effort to get round the: 


tying pi mpetet times 90) Tif 
| lifted witk my {7s the web sl ehily to. see the 














wa hw dua: 
Fight between a Wasp and a Spider. 


by fi ways very ry S on to YO. 


Re Ree Qe oh 


‘pyre, ® tyrant— ‘oa aa it wherever I 


ner, was a 
p good-sized 






| me, at sight of both the web and the wasp, 
near together, to have a fight. These knights 


always like them. Though having much to do 
‘with them, permitting them to build even in the 


TARE 1 eal od he 


grumbling, I get up, light the candle, and let 
| them out. . 


oe 

This wasp was $ omell yellow jneker. He 
was about the same size as the spider, I took 
himeand flung him. inte the web,, In a mo- 
ment the spider véasout, all awake, aud at bim. 


near, I euppdse to see fully what there was of it: 
Then it went back as if satisfied here was some- 
thing to be let alone. The wasp began to wrig- 
gle. This. started the spider, who .ran_ half 


wipe 


Era ‘ogo begs bas the 
a spi er at once turned and 


round the tp not quitetouching him. These 


circles we tet witharapidity that I 
never saad \ 0 by fits, but repeat- 
a well wind up the 











Our g 
that is a 
as a river. 


rue" 





| a 
Some Ah 


. rople a b a ats 

at: yo and 

too st 6 too e on avoid such mes, 
on 


alps e kind of-giqvéry that-wiJl never 
be abol hed=the slavery @f the appetite. | 
Where is obr grave? "Twill be a long re 
there.. Then let the thunder, shake and the 
pestilence come; we'll be as unconcerned as 
the wall that holds us. 


es 
~oo 








Pe eer oe chaser may direct.” | " Address, 

ea se pee i 
t re is more orless of ut. WV. PENN, ; 
it—when, in its truest sense, means nature | jy15-4t BELLEVILLE, Uh, | 


brought out and perfected—the weeds and false 
‘}growths- cut: off; aid only the true thing re- 
maining.’ Thus-we say, the language of Hom- 
er is ‘highly cultivated. Not that it is ornate 
or artificial: 1 is not that. (-On the other hand, 
it is the simplest, strongest, most flexible dia- 
leet extant. No language that we know of is 


‘80 natural—so seemingly natural—pruned of all 


superfiuities, Thus, a cultivated man, is a man 
in the best sense of the term—not polished, 
tricked out,-or vain in‘any way. 


NEW WBRERRIES. — 


Rat: Prolific, French's Seedling, 50 cts. 
100... Lennig’s White, Deptford: White, 





8 doz. 
hite 


doz, Iowa and Wilson’s Albany 25 cents % doz., 

i 5038100, $6 '%B 1000. Also all orders received, willbe 

promptly and carefully filled forall kinds of FRUIT 

and ORNAMENTAL TREES, CHOICE ROSES, 
SHRUB CA RGREENS, ac. Address, 

Aug. 15: EW SANDERS, Carondelet, Mo. 





It was 

this We Beemed What the spider most dreaded. 
The wasp being tied, the spider at last ven- 

tured, after TO sider Ble caution, to take hold 


or the whole stock, consisting of 


CANARY BIRDS): 


For sale—Singers $4 each; $5 for male and female. 
JT 2 birds, for $30; 
Address or call on the printer of the Rural World. 





of the wasp, which he did at the tip of one 
The wasp 
aid when he found out how secure. 
will, atid ‘passionately, as much as to say, ‘“‘now 


—in a jiffy, if you please, sir’ —and in a moment 


oe ne EP SET OS Ge 


the spister, discomfited, crept to his lair. 
him back.— 


farmers’ use. 


CIDER PRESS SCREW. 


‘> ti Wifes 





PRICE $12.00 
maki My fois AND BEST CIDER PRESS 
THE Fhole length, ‘Tot Length 
34 foal. eter..of Serew, 4 inches. 
Weight, including nut, 125 Ibs. Also, PUMPS for 


Address, 8. F. P. &F. E. CO. 
J, A. RUMSEY, Treas., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Sig 





spide pps 
tit nto 


broke eng at me 


web. In sapling 
art, that it would have 


the spider th 


j h 
done your soul pot: = Have! een.( | He/né Piya yay Sobore, 


1 single oop eee hl Pat hita to me A. Ty) 


halfai itstant, he ran in, struggled ‘as it 


wasp, which’ a before, in, repeated 


{rests este : 


instrument, he would not. yee we to pay @ small sum 
for an artic 


apr. -1y*30 


’:. 7 


| Hane bil abe itchiubeieite. 


ounce té,my friends and, the readers 


a 
ort the ee wona in particular, that I have just receiv- 


instruments. A barom- 
‘in every household, 


ane pao ek 


the 


that will save handreds of dollars, 
Price, from $10 to $25.. No, 114 Market St., 
J ACOB BLATTNER, Orricign. 





circles. At first it seemed like a fight under 


the “web ) I daw] (howeber/ it] was only the 


fight. Ry ones a Jittle, pway—and t] then 


there Wiis chance. 


RE Palp Reiki} odd ai but ie eked PBST 


sheath (that was free'wid somewhat Vitalent);| 
the spi then datted/‘upod jits vigtio, | 


and .with.oue ,great pull and sudden, tried to), 


drag the w 


the wasp, an wa suisiatsy ye Fates bed 


in trouble, amtypigglvg hie wef out. ; He got} 
out, and slowly, and, Kit rie laa he put back. 


for his den wt the saw of a 
till after thie Wasp had 


imgélf, whet 
I brought him out,of bis den, Tame yet,,T, 


ov 


eased him of his ore 
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GRAPE ‘VINES, 
ne urkledsighéd haide/ abbut 50,000! Gtape Vines 


Sa dRedielaald Fotat, abe omer to ghethe uae’ com. |. & 


miission fo dealers» Their stock consists chiefly of 


Bsaeatrsdcat Perch Mccabe bt 
Dagar ie 


oa SUGAR MILLS! 


' 
iOROTG 


a 




















‘rain Dal “aiid” 


sige is Vi e best, oldest, ap nie 
fused ill | | 
fuse 


18} It ct be a 

and can be chet | 
per acre. It 
seed insuch manner as ina suit. 


All other drills 
after Moore’s P. 
every maker 
j fees to Mr. 


Drills will be shi 








any point that the pur- 





EXCELSIOR @ D. LIV: 
am ABT F ie 

LOO JS. 4 

5., 8 IN] LOU 


EIGHTH STB 
CHAE 








and fornishol e 





ove Datla, for 
ing # livery | Bins ond ‘Pos 
knowledge o ess and: unsurp: 


who may send us fh D 
a good supply of CARRIAGES an 
hand, suitable for, the country trade: 
jelitf PORTER & CO. 





Longerlocsied in St. Lou Lis ot 
0 a n St. Lo than 
other @ c Disease Physician. 0O 
Charles\St.,one square south of Lindelk. 

Louis. “All Chronie, Virulent and Special Disetnae 
treated. Hours, 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Oall at.dffice and L : 
Theory of Disease free, Commupications b 
promptly ‘answered. My Theory of all such 
sent free for two 3 cent stamps. 


espns 


WESTERN NURSERIES, ST, LOUIS, 


The proprietor offers for Bale, at wholesale or 
a | assortment of Fruit and Oroagigen 
Trees, of “all kinds, and are of the best 
fruit for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, 
Cherry, Pham; Quince, Grapes, &e. “ and. 





> 





R. 8. King. B. M. Million. 
KING & MILLION, 
2B Agents for the sale of EQ 


Missouri and I}linojs Lands, 
Noy 30 Bing M, Bess dgor entt bf fPhird, St Lauds, Mo, 


| Payment xes for Non-resident Land Own- 
. . te Ex isdion Reasonable, 
For sale—MISSOURI & ILLINOIS LAND, im- 
proved and unimproved, in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 





IMPORTANT TO WHEAT GROWERS. 
A new and very choice variety of 
WHITE WHEAT, 
e| As early afd as biardy be any Red: awiskes, and yields 


at least aie more to the ac’ 

sab But Toledo, . and by the 
wet id rarttverm forint 

P: to in cir amp to t of J. & J. 7. 6H iat bgna 


~» fau2t}) Cleveland, 0. 


? } 








i. ‘ STABLE 


SKINNER’S PATENT—DEC. 10th, 1863. 


‘Mills for this senson (The mumprufacturers last year 


congin and Illinois alone. 


ases 


Fruits. \Racking and shipping. done in the best of og: ' 
_ Address the Proprietor, 223 Locust 
Louis, Mo... {marltf] STEPHEN P. 


We are mapufactnring the atioy¢ valuable) Sugar | 


bplig Gnpbfe f6 G1} theix ordets| fer the States bf Wis- | A 


STATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 76-and 80° Pine St!, "St: Louis, Mo. 





Envites the. of) Booksellers, Country een 
(SSMS aa at ct 
leeks BALERS, LAN BOOKS, AND BLANKS, FAM. 


it BIBLES, D. MISORI PUBLICATIONS, RE- 


re AND rma POO, SUNDAY 
Piet 


Pail (th PRAYER 
ve oa Northern Sugar Plant, 


euaeseay FC 























tionery, at reasonable rates. Blank Books of any re- 
ade to order, at short notice. 
OB PRINTING of every description” 


by mail will receive prompt attention- 


at as low figures as if the purchaser® 
| \ Address orders to 


ir b Chitries, sbindand 
A petoots, Almonds, 


ies, Rasp- 
ers 





; Ecuhessiee, Shade 
esand Shrubs, Ever- + 
s and C Roses, - 

nd other 8 of 


> Qattinigs. ay Becdlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 


Most of the varieties were tested here, and hare 
proved succegsfal in our soiland climate, and all ure 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
the choicest varieties, ich 

























oad a doubt. 
8 to all applicants. 
re ly or to our local 


fully filled. “©. 
Né MANWARING. 
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ee FENCING, 


AND BALING HAY AND HEMP, 


59 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
{apl—ly] 


COLMA S 


RURAL WORLD 


AND 


¥YALLEY FARMER: 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every month : 
Devoted to 
THE CULTIVATION OF FARM CROPS; 
THE ORCHARD, FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER GARDEN; TO THE 
BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
ALL KINDS OF FARM STOCK; THE 
CAREOF POULTRY, PHE-APIARY, &€. 


It also contains a choice 


LITERARY & DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 


And gives practical information relating to all Dex 
= partments of Rural Life. 












Western in 
Farmers and 
il be a guide to 




















A A ‘TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF 


> SORGHUM, 


Sent free on application to 


1M sbi ax 
oM imal io 





by 


Kingsland, Alter’ & Clarity 
: » 09 reas seagpenerd meri rvawememte. 































































